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THE LATE LEIGH HUNT. 

The engraving portrait on this page is from a 
reliable likeness of the famous English poet and 
essayist, the friend and contemporary of Byron, 
Shelley, Coleridge, Hazlitt, Lamb, Wordsworth, 
Scott, Moore and Jeffrey, and survived them all, 
and dying quite recently, at Putney, at the patri- 
archal age of seventy-five. Mr. Leigh Hunt was 
listening to some Italian music, when he fainted, 
and never rallied. The following is a sketch of 
the leading events of Leigh Hunt’s busy and 
eventful life:—He was born at Southgate, in 
Middlesex, on the 19th of October, 1784. His 
father, by birth a West Indian, had married an 
American lady who was residing in this country 
when the war of independence broke out. Taking 
the loyalist side of the strife, he was obliged to flee 
to England, where he took orders in the English 
Charch, and was for some time tutor to Mr. 
Leigh, nephew of the Duke of Chandos. Of 
several sons Leigh Hunt became the most dis- 
tinguished ; he was educated, as his friend Cole- 
ridge, Charles Lamb, and Barnes, afterwards 
well known as editor of the Times, had been, at 
Christ’s Hospital, London. At this institution 
he remained till his fifteenth year. “I was then,” 
he says, “first deputy Grecian; and had the 
honor of going out of the school in the 
same rank, at the same age, and for the same 
reason as my friend Charles Lamb. The reason 
was that I hesitated in my speech. It was un- 
derstood that a Grecian was bound to deliver a 
public speech before he left school, and go into 
the church afterwards; and as I could do neither 
of these things, a Grecian I could not be.” Af- 
ter leaving Christ’s Hospital, at the age of fif- 
teen, Leigh Hant was for some time in the office 
of one of his brothers, who had become an at- 
torney, and afterwards he had a situation in the 
war office. While in these employments he con- 
tributed to various periodicals; writing, more es- 

ially, theatrical criticisms and literary articles 
ra weekly newspaper which had 


with clouds and sky; the barred wipdows were 
screened with Venetian blinds; and when my 
book-cases were set up, with their busts and flow- 
ers, and a piano-forte made its appearance, per- 
haps there was not a handsomer room on that 
side of the water. I took a pleasure, when a 
stranger knocked at my door, to see him come 
in and stare about him. The surprise, on issuing 
from the borough and passing through the ave 
nues of a jail, was dramatic. Charles Lamb 
declared there was no other such room except in 
a fairy tale. But I had another surprise, which 
wasa garden. There was a little yard outside 
railed off from another belonging to the neighbor- 
ing ward. This yard I shutin with green pal 
ings, adorned it with a trellis, bordered it with a 
thick bed of earth from a nursery, and even con- 
trived to have a grass-plat. The earth I filled 
with flowers and young trees. There was an 
apple tree from which we managed to get a pud- 
ding the second year. As to my flowers, they 
were allowed to be perfect. A poet from Derby- 
shire (Mr. Moore) told me he had seen no such 
heart’s-ease I bought the ‘Parnaso Italiano’ 
while in prison, and used often to think of a pas- 
sage in it, while looking at this miniature piece 
of horticultare : 


Mio piceiol orto, 
A me sei vigna, e campo, e silva, e prato.— Baldi. 
My little garden, 

To me thou’rt vineyard, field and wood and meadow. 
Here I wrote and read in fine weather, sometimes 
under an awning. In autumn my trellises were 
hung with scarlet runners, which added to the 
flowery investment. I used to shut my eves in 
my arm-chair and affect to think myself hun- 
dreds of miles off. But my triumph was in is- 
suing forth of a morning. A wicket out of the 
garden led into the large one belonging to the 

rison. The latter was only for vegetables, but 
it contained a cherry tree which I twice saw in 
blossom.” Among the literary fruits of his lei- 


been started in 1805 by his elder 


brother, John Hunt. Of his theat- 
rical criticisms, which were in a style 
then quite new, a selection was pub- 
lished in 1807 in a more lasting 
form, in a volume of “ Critical Es- 
says on the Performers of the Lon- 


don Theatres.” In 1808 Mr. Hunt 


left the war office, at the age of 
twenty-four, to become the joint 
editor and proprietor of the Exam- 
iner newspaper—a journal, the high 
reputation of which, both for liberal 
politics and literary ability, was first 
ac juired under the management of 
th: Hunts. The reputation, how- 
evr, was not acquired in those days 
ot political persecution without 
some serious personal consequences 
to the . Although more 
literary than political in his tastes, 
the articles of Leigh Hunt, as well 
as those of his brother, were of a 
kind to give offence to the ruling 
powers of the day; and on threo 
several occasions the Examiner had 
to stand a government prosecution. 
On the first occasion, in 1810, when 
the cause of offence was an article 
on the Regency, reflecting on the 
rule of George III., the prosecution 
was abandoned; on the second, 
which was caused in 1811, by an 
article on “ Flogging in the Army,” 
the brothers were tried before Lord 
Ellenborough, but, being defended 
by Mr. Brougham, were acquitted 
by the jury; on the third, however, 
when the cause was an article re- 
ferring to the Prince Regent in 
rather severe terms, and calling him 
an “ Adonis of fifty,” the brothers 
were sentenced to pay a fine of 500/. 
each and to two years’ imprison- 
ment. The imprisonment, although 
actually undergone, was lightened 
by the public sympathy with the 
captives ; and Leigh Hunt describes 
the two years as being spent very 
pleasantly amid flowers and books, 
with occasional visits from friends, 
such as Byron, Moore, Charles 
Lamb, Shelley, and Keats. One 
of his two rooms on the “ ground- 
floor”’ he converted into a pictur- 


ue and ical study. “I 
the with a trellis ‘of 
roses; I had the ceiling colored 


sure in nan published after his release, were 
“The Descent of Liberty,” a masque, 1815; 
“The Feast of the Poets,”’ with notes, and other 
pieces, in verse, 1815; and the well-known 
“Story of Rimini,”—the last of which gave the 
author at once a place among the poets of the 
day. In 1818 appeared “ Foliage, or Poems, 
original and translated, from the Greek of Ho- 
mer, Theocritus, Bion and Moschus, and Ana- 
creon, and from the Latin of Catullus.” In 1812 
Mr. Hunt went to Italy to reside with Lord 
Byron, and to establish the “ Liberal,” a melange 
of poetry and politics of very radical views. 
The journal did not sell, and Hunt found that 
noble poet, to whom he was indebted in a pecu- 
niary sense, was cold, sarcastic and worldly- 
minded. The publication, in 1828, of “ Lord 
Byron and some of his Contemporaries, with 
Recollections of the Author’s Life and his Visit 
to Italy,” gave much offence to Lord Byron’s 
admirers, and especially to Moore, and Mr. 
Hunt has himself subsequently declared the crit- 
icisms of Byron’s personal character and be- 
haviour there contained to be unnecessarily harsh 
and bitter. He then wrote for periodicals until 
1840, when he published “ A Legend of Flor- 
ence; aplay” (acted with some success at Co- 
vent Garden), and several parts of a new serial, 
called “ The Scer; or Common Places Report- 
ed ;” and also edited the “ Dramatic Works of 
Wycherley, Congreve, Vanbrugh and Farquhar.” 
These works were followed, in 1842, by “The 
Palfrey, a Love Story of Old Times,” and “One 
Hundred Romances of Real Life, selected and 
translated,” 1843. In 1847 Mr. Hunt received 
from the crown a literary pension of 200/. per 
annnm, which he enjo till his death, with the 
good-will of thousands, whom his writings, both 
in prose and verse, have instructed and charmed. 
His other works were very numerous, for Mr. 
Hunt was a rapid and indefatigable writer. “ His 
poetry generally,” says a sound critic, “ is marked 


by a profusion of imagery, of sprightly fa 

and animated description. ‘Some quaintness oat 

affectation in his style and manner affixed upon 

him the name of a Cockney poet ; but his studies 

lay chiefly in the early writers, and he imitated 

with success the lightest and more picturesque 
of Chaucer and Spenser. Boccaccia and 

the young Italian authors appear also to have 

been among his favorites.” His prose, essays 

have been collected and published in England, 

under the title of “‘ The Indicator and the Com- 

panion, a Miscellany for the Fields and the Fire- 

side.” They are deservedly popular, fall of 

literary anecdotes, poetical feeling, and fine 

sketches of town and country life. The egotism 

of the author is undisguised ; but in all Hunt’s 

writings, his peculiar tastes and romantic fancy, 

his talk of books and flowers, and his love of 

domestic virtues and charities (though he had too 

much imagination for his judgment in the seri- 

ous matters of life), impart a particular interest 

and pleasure to his personal disclosures. The 

era in which Leigh Hunt lived was one of the 

greatest in intellectual activity, and witnessed 

the rise and the culmination of as splendid a 

galaxy of literary stars as modern history has 

seen. During this period the old tormal school 

of poetry was entirely overthrown, and the hold 

iconoclasts who levelled the old idols, themselves 

occupied their niches. Scott, and then Byron, 

in poetry revolutionized the world of letters. 

The convulsion in the republic of letters was 

similar and as radical as that in politics; but it 

was not followed by reaction. Many of the lit- 

erary men of the era, like Hunt, took part both 

in its Political and literary changes. With most 

of the great men of the day whose headquarters 

were in London, Hunt became intimate, and his 

name will perhaps be preserved as much by its 

connection with theirs as by his own merits. The 

cheerful spirit of the poet, proof against age and 

distress, may be noticed in the following verses, 

written in December, 1840, on the 

birth of a princess royal : 

Behold where thou dost lie. 

Heeding naught remote or high! 

Naught of all the news we sing 

Dost thou know, sweet ignorant thing; 

Naught of planets’ love nor people's ; 

Nor dost hear the giddy steeples 

Carolling of thee and thine, 

As if heaven had rained them wine; 

Nor dost care for all the pains 

Of ushers and of cham 

Nor the very bishop's books, 

or ops 

Nor the Ince that a thy chia, 

No, nor for thy rank a pin. 

E’en thy father’s loving hand 

Nowise dost thou understand 

When he makes thee feevly grasp 

His fingers with a tiny clasp; 

Nor dost thou know thy very mother’s 

Balmy bosom from another's, 

Though thy small blind eyes pursue it; 

or eyes 5 
Never enough behold thee. 


The following is ina different vein : 


A DIRGE. 
Blessed is the turf, serenely blessed, 
Where throbbing hearts may sink to rest, 
Where life’s long journey turns toticep, 
Nor ever pilgrim wakes to weep. 
A little sod, a few sad flowers, 
A tear for long-departed hours, 
Is all that feeling hearts request 
To hush their weary thoughts to rest. 
There shall no vain am bition come, 
To lure them from their quiet home; 
Nor sorrow lift, with heart-striogs riven, 
The meek, imploring eyes to heaven ; 
Nor sad Remembrance stoop to shed 
His wrinkles on the slumberer’s head ; 
And never, never, Love repair, 
To breathe his idle whispers there. 


In spite of its imagery and florid 
language, Leigh Hant’s poetry will 
not, we think, hold a permanent 
place in English literature, though 
some of his minor pieces may sur- 
vive. Asa man, his persistent i 
norance of the affairs of the d 
kept him constantly involved in 
difficulties, and those — 

uced complications, w 
is reputation suffered. He lived 


hil 


work-a-day world. One of Leigh 


Hant’s most valuable publication 


is a prose analysis of Dante, and 


other eminent Italian poets, for the 
use of English readers. 
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[Translated from the French for Ballou's Pictorial} 


THE GOLDSHITH’S DAUGHTER : 
— oR, — 


THE SECRET OF FRANZ. 


BY ANNE T. WILBUR. 


[concLuDED ] 


Seated in the stern of the boat, on a large cloak 
which Franz had bronght, Felicie gave herself 
up to that indescribable pleasure of living and 
breathing which only those can comprehend who 
are recovering from illness, or whose existence 
has been spent in an abode deprived of air and 
sunshine. Without looking at Franz, she felt, 
80 to speak, the tenderness expressed in the eyes 
of the young man constantly fastened upon her. 
The passionate glances of Franz penetrated the 
heart of the young girl, and created an ineffable 
sensation of happiness analogous to that which 
the pure and fresh air produced in her lungs. 
Sometimes, oppressed by this novel sentiment of 
happiness, she would close her eyes, as if to fold 
these sensations in her heart. Half opening her 
eyelids, she would encounter the anxious and 
impassioned glance of Franz. By asign of the 
head, accompanied with a sweet smile, she would 
reassure the young man, and find a new enjoy- 
ment in following the changes of his counte- 
nance, which instantly brightened at the smile of 
Felicie. 

“ How sweet it is to live, is it not, Franz?” 
murmured the young girl. 

“O, yes!” replied he, with a sort of ab- 
straction. 

“ What are you thinking of, then?” resumed 
she. 

“Ido not know. It seems to me, at inter- 
vals, that I am no longer on earth, and that on 
opening my eyes I shall find myself in another 
world.” 

* Alone ?” 

“O, no, no! with you!” 

* And father?” said she, with that vanishing 
smile which the heart’s happiness brings to the 


“ And your father also,” replied he, With vi- 
vacity, but in a very different tone. 

“Who knows?” thought Felicie. “ Let my 
father consent to our marriage, and this dream 
may soon be realized.” 

Her look betokened thought, but the young 
man saw it not. With his head leaning on his 
breast, he was following, with a pensive air, the 
furrow of the boat. At this moment, one of the 
numerous swans which frequent the lake, ap- 
proached the boat. Opening its white wings and 
gliding alongside the skiff, it stretched out 
towards Felicie its supple and graceful neck. 
The young girl, surprised, started back. 

“Do not be afraid, mademoiselle,” said the 
boatman ; “it will not bite you; it is asking for 
bread.” 

“©, the poor bird!” exclaimed Felicie. 
“ How handsome he is!” 

Quickly re-assured, she passed her little hand 
over the neck of the swan, which quietly allowed 
itself to be caressed. Only it shook its wings 
from time to time with an impatient air, and 
thrust its bill between the fringes of the young 
girl, in search of the dainties which it expected. 
“Have you, then, nothing to give me?” it 
seemed to say to her. 

“What a pity that I did not bring some 
cakes !” exclaimed Felicie. 

“Will you have a piece of bread, madem- 
oiselle, I have some in my pocket ?” 

“QO, yes! very gladly !” 

“ You are a German !” said Franz to the boat- 
man, while Felicie was distributing the bread to 
two or three swans collected around the boat. 

“ Yes, sir, and you also?” 

“I bave lived eight years in Germany; I am 
from Verdenheim.” 

“That is not very far from my home.” 

“From what place are you, then ?” 

“From Carlsruhe.” 

“Indeed! How came you to bea boatman at 
Enghien 

“I came to Paris—on business,” added he, 
after a moment’s hesitation. “On my arrival I 
was taken ill. I spent all the money I had laid 
aside for the expenses of my return. Then I 
was obliged to find- work. The master of the 
inn where I lodged sent me here. I remained.” 

Strack with the gloomy and mournful tone of 
the boatman, Felicie examined him more atten- 
tively. He was a man of about thirty years. 
His strongly marked features, his aarrow and 


low forehead, his contracted eyebrows, his slight- 
ly wild eyes, announced a violent disposition and 
lack of intelligence. Atthesame time, however, 
there was some kindness in this almost ferocious 
physiognomy. Felicie noticed that he was very 
pae and seemed ill. Occasionally, too, he 
placed his hand on his side, as if to suppress a 
lively pain. 

“ Are you sick ?” she asked. 

“No, mademoiselle, not now. Only the other 
day, in raising too large a package, I exerted 
myself too much, and have had a pain in my side 
ever since.” 

“ You ought to rest,” said Felicis. 

“ Give ma the oars,”’ said Franz, in German, 
“‘that will amuse me.” 

On hearing the language of his country, the 
boatman changed countenance. His face seemed 
to brighten. Nevertheless, he refused to accept 

. the offer of Franz, but the latter compelled him 
to do so. 

“Do you earn much at this business ?” asked 
the young Alsatian. 

“Not much, sir. If I were alone, I could 
easily earn a living, but I have a little boy of six 
years who is always sick. I am obliged to pay 
some one to take care of him while I am here. 
It takes all I can earn to pay for drugs and 
doctors.” 

“ Are you a widower ?” asked Felicie. 

“Tt is all the same. My wife left me three 
years ago.” 

“ What has become of her ?” 

“TI do not know—fortunately for her; the 
wretch !” added he, knitting his thick eyebrows. 
“This woman has made my life miserable. I 
was very fond of her, and labored hard to give 
her all she desired. She was pretty, and knew it 
too well. She was always wanting fine clothes 
and jewelry. It was in vain for me to procure 
them, she was never satisfied. One day when 
she had sent me to do an errand, she left, doubt- 
less with some gallant. She carried off every 
article of value in our poor house. I followed 
her, but it was impossible to find her. Besides, 
I could not go immediately, for, on my arrival, 
I found my poor little boy almost dying. In 
playing with the children of the carpenter, my 
neighbor, he had fallen from the top of a wood- 
pile, and injured his spine. The physicians suc- 
ceeded in saving his life, but he remained a crip- 
ple. Then, he is always sick. Some one told 
me that my wife had taken the direction of 
France. I had also this idea. At the end of a 
year, when the little one could support the jour- 
ney, I came to Paris. Ihave been in France two 
years already.” 

This recital, simply told, profoundly moved 
the young people. Yielding to one of those im- 
pulses of the heart which give no time for reflec- 
tion, Felicie took her silk purse from her pocket, 
and as Franz was looking in another direction, 
slipped it into the hand of the boatman. 

“ It is for your little boy,” whispered she, beck- 
oning him to be silent. 

“‘ May God reward you, mademoiselle !” mur- 
mured the German, with tears in his eyes. 

“Is it not time to dine ?” said father Rieland, 
arousing himself from his abstraction ; “I am be- 
ginning to be very hungry.” 

They directed the boat towards one of those 
groves which surround the lake. Obliged to re- 
turn to the place of embarkation, the boatman 
took leave of the two young people, thanking 
them warmly. Franz and Felicie spread out on 
the grass, at the foot of a shady tree, the provis- 
ions they had brought in their baskets. 

Dinner over, Rieland installed himself under 
a tree with a pencil, paper and some little bits of 
wood. Five minutes afterwards, he was sleep- 
ing soundly. His daughter and the young Al- 
satian went a little way off and sat down on the 
banks of the lake. Franz seemed sad and ab- 
sent-minded. Both remained silent, but their 
hearts spoke by looks. They started on seeing 
a human form rise up before them. 

A young girl from ten to twelve years of age, 
poorly clad and of a miserable aspect, begged 
of them to buy some flowers of her. Felicie felt 
in her pocket; she withdrew -ber hand empty, 
and remembered that she had given her purse to 
the boatman. She blushed beneath the glance ot 
Franz, who had followed her motions. The 
young man had nothing. 

“For want of better, let us give the little one 
some fragments of our meal.” 

“Thanks,” said she, going away joyfully, 
“may your marriage be happy.” 

Felicie blushed, this time, to the white of her 
eyes ; but through her long lashes, her smiling 
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glance sought that of the young man. Franz 
covered his face with both hands; large tears 
rolled between his fingers. 

“What is the matter, Franz?” asked the 
young girl, in alarm. Why these tears 

“In the name of Heaven, leave me, and do not 
ask me!” exclaimed he. “ It is too much, I will 
go—I must go! O, my God, my God, why did 
I know you ?” 

“Go!” repeated Felicie, pale and trembling. 
“Go? Leave us? What have we done to 
you, Franz? Fthought you were bappy to be 
near us, my father and myself, who love you so 
much.” 

“O, yes, love you!” exclaimed he, impetu- 
ously ; “yes, I love you, Felicie, more than I 
can tell you, and it is for this I ought to leave 
you.” 

“No!” replied she, “no, Franz! Do you 
think, then, I have never divined that you loved 
me ?” ° 

“That does not make you angry?” 

“No,” murmured she, with an ineffable 
smile, letting fall her pretty head on the shoulder 
of Franz. 

The latter made a movement as if to press 
the young girl to his heart; then, hastily rising, 
he fled with marks of the utmost despair. 

“ Where is Franz?” asked father Rieland, ar- 
riving a few minutes afterwards. “It is time to 
think of returning.” 

He began to call the young man, who arrived 
at the expiration of a few minutes. His eyes 
were still red and his face sorrowful. He silently 
offered his arm to Felicie, who had approached 
him, and they started for the shore. 

On returning to his shop, the goldsmith found 
a letter bearing the Darmstadt postmark. He 
put it in his pocket without speaking and imme- 
diately ascended to his room to read it. Franz 
was also about to withdraw. 

“Remain, Franz,” said the young girl to 
him, with affectionate firmness ; “I must speak 
to you.” 

He leaned on the counter and awaited what 
the young girl had to say, with downcast eyes 
and mournful attitude. 

“Franz,” said Mademoiselle Rieland, her 
voice slightly tremulous, ‘‘ we must speak frankly 
to each other. You have told me that you love 
me. I believe you,” added she, on seeing the 
gesture of the young Alsatian—“ yes, I believe 
you. Ialsolove you, Franz. If my poor mother 
had been living, I should have told her all long 
ago. As for my father, you comprehend that I 
must inform him of what has passed between us 
to-day. He is good, very good, and you know 
he loves us both. But, Franz, you do not listen 
—you turn your head away—you are weeping 
still, Franz! What is the matter?” continued 
she, attempting to separate the hands of the 
young man, which covered his face. 


At the same instant, the goldsmith entered, 
with a gloomy and dissatisfied air, holding in his 
hand a letter which he threw towards the young 
Alsatian. 

“* Here is a letter from your uncle,” said he to 
him, in a harsh tone. “Jt informs me that you 
are married, and against his will. It would have 
been better, it seems to me, to have confided that 
to us yourself.” 

He interrupted himself, as he saw his daughter 
turn pale and totter. 

“Married!” repeated the poor child, in a 
broken voice, and as if she did not understand 
the meaning of the word, “ married !”” 

She repeated it five or six times, then she 
stepped a few paces forward as if to leave the 
room, but her strength suddenly failed her. 
She fell into her father’s arms. The old man 
carried her to her room, Franz attempting to as- 
sist him. He repulsed him harshly. 

“Go, wretch,” exclaimed he. ‘“ Accursed be 
the day when you entered our house !”’ 

At the expiration of a few minutes Felicie re- 
covered consciousness. Her father was beside 
her bed, pale and breathless. 

“ Father,” said she, “ my kind father, do not 
drive him away. It is not his fault if I love him. 
Wait a few days—perhaps he will be able to ex- 
plain himself. Let me at least speak to him.” 

She was in such a state of agitation that the 
goldsmith dared not oppose her. He opened the 
door and beckoned to Franz, who was still stand- 
ing without, to enter. 

His face bathed in tears and his features dis- 
composed, the Alsatian advanced towards Fe- 
licie and knelt at her feet. The young girl ex- 
tended her hand to him, which he covered with 
tears and kisses. 


“So it is true, Franz,” said the young girl, in 
& low tore, as soon as her father had left the 
room, “that you are married 7” 

“Yes,” replied he, in a gloomy tone, “ yes, to 
my shame and misfortune. My poor uncle was 
right. I married against his will. My wife was 
a seamstress and lived near us. She was four 
years older than myself. I was a child, foolish 
and credulous; she made me believes that she 
loved me, and I was easily deceived. She her- 
self arranged all for our marriage. My happi- 
ness did not last long. She soon threw aside tho 
mask. She had thought my uncle would soon 
forgive us and provide for our wants, so that she 
could live without labor and spend as much as 
she pleased. What I suffered for a year, no one 
can tell, That woman had every vice. I could 
not endure it longer. I left her. I send her all 
my earnings, but she is constantly writing for 
more money. I tremble every instant lest she 
should arrive in Paris. You see the life I lead, 
Mademoiselle Felicie. You can imagine what I 
feel to-day. It is my fault, I know it but too 
well; but I am very unfortunate.” 

Tears rolled down the cheeks of the poor boy., 
Felicie consoled him as well as she could, but she 
suffered much herself. She felt her strength 
leaving her. 

“Franz,” said she, “I pity you and pardon 
you with all my heart. I will try to make your 
peace with my father. Adieu, go, my poor 
Franz; may God have pity on you !” 

Felicie had much trouble in obtaining forgive- 
ness from her father for Franz. He would have 
dismissed him immediately, but was prevented 
by fear of the conjectures which this hasty depar- 
ture might occasion in the neighborhood. Franz 
therefore remained for the present with the 
Rielands. 

Felicie did not soon recover from the shock she 
had experienced. She was seized with a fever 
and her life was despaired of. The physician, 
an old friend of the family, soon perceived that 
the young girl was much more tranquil when 
Franz was near her. He was therefore allowed 
to spend some time in her room. At the end of 
a week, the physician began to give them hopes 
of her. 

“T think we shall save her,” said he to Rie- 
land, as he withdrew. “ But she must, above 
all, bekept quiet. No noise, no strong emotion.” 

In order to question him more freely, Rieland 
went out with him. He had scarcely left the 
house when a woman entered the shop. Her 
costume announced a foreigner. At first she 
seemed twenty-seven or twenty-eight years of 
age. On looking at her attentively she seemed 
younger by some years, but her embonpoint and 
her faded features made her appear older. She 
had been very beautiful, but of a vulgar and 
showy style. 

“ Does Franz Barth live here?” asked she, with 
a masked German accent. ” 

“Yes, madam,” replied Isidore. 

“ Where is he?” 

“Up there, in Mademoiselle Felicie’s room,” 
said the apprentice, eyeing her with that insult- 
ing look peculiar to the gamins of Paris. 

“Tell him to come down. I wish to speak to 
him.” 

“He cannot leave her alone, because she is 
ill. Wait until her father, who has gone out, 
returns,” 

“Where is the room ?” asked she. 

Isidore mechanically pointed to the stairs. 
She immediately began to climb them with a 
rapid step. Isidore sprang forward to stop her, 
but she repulsed him and continued to ascend. 
At the noise of the altercation which succeeded, 
Franz emerged from Felicie’s room. On seeing 
the stranger, he became pale as death. 

“Descend !” said he, to the apprentice, in a 
tone that, notwithstanding his curiosity, Isidore 
hastened to obey. 

Rieland had accompanied the physician some 
distance. On returning home, he perceived two 
or three hundred people before his house. Ev- 
erybody was talking loudly, and standing on tip- 
toe to look in the direction of his shop. 

“What is the matter?” asked the goldsmith, 
of one of his neighbors whom he perceived at the 
window of a basement. 

“Go home quickly,” replied the neighbor ; 
“it seems that one of your apprentices has mur- 
dered a woman.” 

Rieland rushed through the crowd and suc- 
ceeded in reaching the door. A police officer 
opened it. On his entrance he perceived, in the 
middle of the shop, a woman dead or fainting, 
and covered with blood. A physician and two 
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of the neighbors were attempting to revive her. 
A few paces behind this woman, some police offi- 
cers were surrounding Franz Barth, who was 
also covered with blood, and whose attitude be- 
tokened a gloomy despair. 

“Where is my daughter?” exclaimed the 
goldsmith, with anguish. 

“She is above, in her room, Monsieur Rie- 
land,” replied Isidore. “ She knows nothing of 
all this.” 

“ What has happened here? Who is this wo- 
man ¢” asked the goldsmith. . 

' Tt appears that she is the wife of this young 
man,” replied one of the police officers, “and 
that he has just thrown her from the top of your 
stairs to the bottom.” 

“How came she there?” resumed the gold- 
smith. 

Isidore told him. 

“This youth is incapable of a murder,” ex- 
claimed the goldsmith. ‘ Besides, who knows 
that she is his wife?” 

“ She herself has said so,” replied one of the 
officers. ‘‘ Just now she recovered her senses for 
a moment. She pointed to that young man, 
saying: ‘It is he, my husband, who has mur- 
dered me.’ The effort she made caused her to 
fall back immediately.” 

“ Here is the litter,’’ said another officer, open- 
ing the street door. 

“She must be carried to the hospital,” said 
the physician. 

“So you do not know this woman, sir?” asked 
one of the officers of Rieland. 

“No.” 

“ Was this young man one of yourworkmen ?” 

“ He was, sir.” 

“Tt seems it was not known that he was 
married.” 

“Not generally ; but he had told my daughter 
and myself.” 

“ They lived unhappily together, then, his wife 
and himself, to be thus separated.” 

“T believe so,” returned the goldsmith, who 
perceived but too late that his reply had compro- 
mised Franz. 

“ She is reviving,” said one of the men. 

“Can I address some questions to her?” 
asked one of the police officers of the physician. 

“‘ Not at this moment,” replied the latter. 

“ Silence !” said a neighbor, “she is about to 
8 ad 

A profound silence succeeded. The woman 

cast around her, at first, a vague and wild glance. 

Then her face became slightly animated ; an ex- 

pression of hatred and rage gleamed in her eyes, 

which were fastened on Franz. 

“Tt was he who murdered me!” said she, 
pointing to him. 

This movement had nearly been fatal to her. 
The blood, for a moment stopped, flowed anew 
from two deep wounds in her head. It was nec- 
essary to renew the effortto restore her. At last, 
they succeeded in placing her on the litter and 
transporting her to the hospital. As for Franz, 
he was immediately taken to the Prefecture of 
Police. 

* * * * * 

Such was, in substance, the narrative given me 
by my friend. As he was one of the few custom- 
ers of father Rieland, the latter entreated him to 
defend the young Alsatian. Though fully con- 
vinced of his client’s innocence, A. D. much 
feared a conviction. 

“He did but repulse the woman, who was at- 
tempting to enter forcibly the aparment of Mad- 
emoiselle Rieland,” said my friend to me. “ She 
slipped and rolled down stairs, but she persists 
in accusing her husband of having thrown her 
down. In fine, everything conspires against the 
poor fellow.” 

Without knowing Franz Barth, I was interest- 
ed for him. As much to learn what became of 
him, as to hear the plea of my friend, I attended 
the trial. 

I arrived a little late. The act of accusation 
had already been read. They proceeded to inter- 
rogate the accused. The poor young man was 
to be pitied. The very persons who were most 
persuaded of his guilt, could not help being in- 
terested in him. He replied with a simplicity 
and frankness which were truly affecting. 

“ Beltina became furious and attempted to en- 
ter Mademoiselle Rieland’s room,” said he. “I 
told her that she was ill, and that the slightest 
emotion would kill her. The physician had just 
said so. She thought I was deceiving her and 
attempted to force her way. I repulsed her. In 
straggling to disengage herself, she stepped back 
too far. Perhaps, also, her foot was caught in 


her dress. In fine, she fell backwards on the 
stairs and rolled to the bottom. When I raised 
her, she was like a dead person, but I declare sol- 
emnly that I did not mean to kill her or do her 
any harm.” 

Beltina, the wife of Barth, was seated on the 
bench with the witnesses. She still wore a sort 
of bandage around her head. A large scar re- 
mained on her forehead and on her left cheek. 
This woman had a wicked face. Her harsh and 
coarse voice was painful to the ear. 

Her deposition was decidedly against Franz. 
She repeated the story she had told before. 
Learning that her husband was deceiving her, 
and was earning much money, although he wrote 
to the contrary and sent her almost nothing, she 
had come to Paris. On recognizing her, Franz 
had overwhelmed her with reproaches, and on 
her attempting to reply, had seized her and 
thrown her down stairs. 

Isidore afterwards deposed, and his testimony 
was favorable, but the other apprentice, who knew 
nothing about the affair, put on so many airs and 
insinuated so much that it was thought he knew 
more than he was willing to tell, and his evidenco 
was an injury to the prisoner. 

Rieland, who was next heard, testified to the 
good character of his apprentice and defended 
him warmly. Thanks to the letters he had re- 
ceived from his friend, Karl Barth, he edified the 
public as to the character of Beltina, but the pres- 
ident interrupted him, and at the same time 
imposed silence on the woman, who had risen in 
a rage. 

What produced most effect upon the audience, 
was the deposition of Mademoiselle Rieland. 
The sight of her alone was sufficient to make an 
impression upon the public. She was very pale 
and her wasted form revealed long sufferings. 
Notwithstanding her feeble condition, she spoke 
long and in a clear and distinct voice. Profound 
silence reigned in the court room. 


She had the courageous frankness to acknowl- 
edge her affection for Franz, and she made this 
painful avowal with so much modesty, delicacy 
and simplicity, that a kind of benevolent murmur 
circulated among the spectators. The women 
wept. Many men had tears in their eyes. The 
interest which she inspired and all she said in 
justification of Franz, did much good to his 
cause. Unfortunately, Beltina attempted to con- 
tradict some assertions of Felicie. As she abused 
the young girl, the president imposed silence 
upon her, but her words had nevertheless the 
‘effect of weakening the impression produced by 
the deposition of Felicie. The trial continued. 
At the expiration of a few minutes, the counsel 
for the defence had occasion to address some 
questions to Beltina. She profited by the op- 
portunity to recommence her recriminations. 
Suddenly, in the middle of a sentence, she hesi- 
tated, turned pale, was troubled and became of a 
deathlike hue. Her eyes, fixed on a corner of 
the hall with an evident expression of terror, 
seemed to have lost power to turn in another di- 
rection. Five or six persons rose to see what she 
was looking at. She attempted to continue her 
sentence, but her voice trembled. 

“ What is the matter ?”’ asked the president. 

She put her hand to her head and said that 
she was suffering horribly. An instant after- 
wards she swooned. She was carried from the 
hall. It was necessary to suspend the trial. 

“Some one among the audience made a sign 
to her,” said to me a young man who was on 
the lawyer’s bench. ‘ What does that signify ?” 

“A man or a woman ?” asked I. 

“A man—and a very ordinary looking one. 
He was standing at the very end of the hall.” 

At the expiration of about two hours, the 
court resumed its session. Beltina was recalled. 
Her countenance had so changed its expression 
tiat everybody perceived it. The lawyer again 
put the question to which her fainting had pre- 
vented her replying. Notwithstanding the as- 
surance she still affected, it was evident she was 
under the dominion of some secret terror. From 
the very first words, a complete change in her 
disposition with regard to ber husband was also 
remarked. Instead of charging him, as she had 
previously done, with murder, she sought to jus- 
ufy him. ‘The president returned to the princi- 
pal fact. There, she completely contradicted her 
previous deposition. Beiog pressed still farther, 
she acknowledged that jealousy and resentment 
had carried her too far, and that her husband 
had enly pushed her away from the door a little 
roughly. 

There was evidently something singular in this 
eudden reversal. She was interrogated with re- 


gard to her motives for it, but insisted that she 
obeyed only the voice of her conscience and com- 
passion for her husband. 

This singularly changed the position of the ac- 
cused. Afier a brilliant plea from his defender, 
and a very remarkable summing up by the pres- 
ident, Franz was unanimously acquitted. Ap- 
plause and a murmur of approbation salated the 
decree of the tribunal which proclaimed the inn 
cence of the young Alsatian. > 

* * * * * 

Some days afterwards, I found myself passing 
the door of A. D., and entered to congratulate 
him on his plea. He related to me the tragic 
denouement of this story. I will let the facts 
speak, 

Beltina had been one of the last to leave the 
court-room. As she stepped into the open air, a 
man came to her and seized herarm. She could 
not restrain a movement of terror, and recoiled. 

“Ah! is it you, Friedrich?” said she, in a 
trembling voice. 

“ Yes,” replied the man ; “come !”” 

“ Whither would you lead me ?” 

“No matter! follow me!” 

“T will not!” exclaimed she. 
alone, or I will call for assistance.” 

“So be it! then I will explain what my rights 
over you are.” 

She stamped her foot angrily. 

“What do you want with me?” resumed she. 
“You saw plainly just now that I divined and 
executed your will, though I might easily have 
told you that I did not comprehend your ges- 
tures. What do you want now?” 

“You shall know. Be silent, and come 
along.” 

She raised her hands with concentrated rage, 
and ceased to resist the arm which was impelling 
her. At the expiration of half un hour, Beltina, 
who was ignorant of the localities of Paris, 
looked around her uneasily and declared that she 
would not go farther without knowing whither. 


“No! let me 


“To see your son!” replied the man. “ Have 
you, then, no heart, unhappy creature, that 
you have not asked me whether he was dead or 
living ?” 

She cast down her head and tried to weep ; he 
shrugged bis shoulders and continued his march. 
Afier traversing many of those dirty and name- 
less alleys which serve for a refuge for rag-pick- 
ers and vegabonds of every species, he said : 

“ We have arrived !” 

He pointed with his finger to a sort of cabin 
built of old boards and leaning against a 
shed. 

“ What! do you live there?” said she, with a 
surprise mingled with disgust. 

“ Yes, I have been sick. I was obliged to re- 
linquish the ocgupation of boatman which I fol- 
lowed at Enghien. But for Mdlle. Rieland, the 
little one and myself would have died of hunger. 
Now I work at Bercy, when I have any work at 
all.” 

He pushed her into the cabin, the door of 
which he fastened with a heavy wooden bar. 

“Where is he?” asked she, of the boatman, 
who was lighting a resin candle. 

“There!” said he, pointing to a child extend- 
ed in a sort of little bed which had almost the ap- 
pearance of a coffin. “He is dying—look at 
him. He will not recognize you, the poor 
child. He scarcely knows that be has a 
mother !” 

“ Friedrich !” 

“ You have not even embraced him.” 

She bent over the bed of the child and heard 
the death rattle. She uttered a cry and fell on 
her knees, clasping her hands in despair. 

“Yes,” answered Friedrich, in a bewildered 
manner, “ pray God to heal him, for if he dies, 
we shall both follow him.” 

She was afraid and approached the door. He 
placed himself before her. 

“ Friedrich,” resumed she, weeping, “do not 
kill me! Pardon!” 

“ Silence !” said he harshly, “ you will awaken 
the child !” 

“Help! help!” said she, rushing towards the 
door. 

He took her by the arm and threw her on a 
hard bench at the extremity of the cabin. 

“It is night,” said he, “and this place is de- 
serted. No one dares pass here at this hour. I 
have told you not to awaken the child. If you 
ery out again, I will kill you instantly.” 

She threw herself on her knees. He repulsed 
her without listening to her. Fever and a sort 
of madness shone in the eyes of the boatman and 
made them sparkle like burning coals. 


“It was not enough to have ruined and dis- 
honored me,” resumed he, “you must crush 
another unfortunate man. So, you have been 
married twice! Do you know that in France 
they would send you to the galleys for that! 
—two husbands ?” 

He began to laugh in a gloomy tone, which 
froze his unhappy wife with terror. Then he ap- 
proached the bed of the child, and began to con- 
template the poor little creature, whose torpor re- 
sembled death. At the end of five minutes, 
Beltina thought he had forgotten her; she rose 
softly and gained the door. She was betrayed 
by the noise she made in attempting to remove 
the bar which closed the entrance. The boat- 
man sprang towards her, threw her to the farther 
end of the cabin, and fastened her to the child’s 
bed. As she uttered cries of desperation, he 
gagged her. 

“If she dies, we follow him,” repeated he 
again. 

Then he sat down beside the child and took 
one of the poor little one’s hands between his 
own. With his eyes fixed on his son, whom God 
was about to recall to himself, he remained silent 
and immovable as a statue. 

* * * 

One of those vagabonds such as are found 
around the barriers of Paris, and especially in the 
environs of that of Italy, had philosophically 
gone to sleep outside the cabin. Awakened by 
the cries of Beltina, he heard a part of the di- 
alogue between the couple. He was an infirm 
and cowardly old man, who did not dare to in- 
terfere. As he had already had some difficulties 
with justice, he feared to meddle with the affair, 
and promptly changed his lodgings. He gained 
a sort of cabaret which served as an asylum for 
vagabonds of his species, and sometimes for mal- 
efactors of a more dangerous nature. Unfortu- 
nately for him, a crime had been committed in 
the neighborhood by some of the frequenters of 
this infamous dwelling. In order to seize the 
guilty, the police had established around the cab- 
aret what is called a souriciere (mouse-trap). 
People were allowed to enter as usual, but as 
soon as they had set foot in the cabaret, the door 
was closed and the police officers immediately 
arrested the new comer. 


Each prisoner submitted to an interrogatory. 
Compelled to render an account of himself, the 
old beggar described the place where he had 
passed the night. As a proof of his veracity, he 
related what he had heard. One of the officers 
immediately foresaw some catastrophe. As soon 
as they had secured the prisoners made at the 
cabaret, a police officer and three soldiers set out, 
guided by the beggar. 

Arrived at two or three hundred paces from the 
spot, they perceived a vivid light in the direction 
which the vagabond assigned to the dwelling of 
the boatman. 

“He must have set fire to his cabin,” said the 
mendicant. © 

They quickened their pace. At the expiration 
of a few minutes, the soldiers, guided by the 
flames, arrived at the spot occupied by the cabin. 
But it was too late. They succeeded only in 
taking from the ruins three corpses, which they 
were enabled to identify as those of the boatman, 
his wife and child, 

Franz, who had been summoned to the Pre- 
fecture to aid in the identification, set out a few 
days afterwards for Darmstadt. Touched with 
the misfortunes and the repentance of the poor 
youth, his uncle pardoned him and restored him 
to favor. 

“The uncle and nephew are in Paris at this 
moment,” said A. D. to me, on terminating his 
recital. ‘‘ They have come to seek Rieland and 
his daughter, who intend to settle in Germany. 
Mademoiselle Rieland, whom I saw yesterday, 
seems entirely restored. Her marriage with 
Franz is arranged. It will take place as soon as 
his time of mourning hasexpired. I have prom- 
ised to be present at the ceremony, and shall 
keep my promise.” 


PRAED THE POET. 


His old friend, Charles Knight, closed a brief 
biography of him, some twelve years since, in 
these words: ‘The two great speakers of the 
Cambridge Union, Thomas Babington Macaulay 
and Winthrop Mackworth Praed, sat on opposite 
benches when the oratory of sport had become a 
stern reality. The one has fulfilled all the hopes 
of his youth ; the other, we can only speak of 
him with unbidden tears. 


“ But the fair guerdon when we hope to find, 
And think to burst out iuto sudden biaze, 

Comes the blind Fury with the abhorred sbear#, 
And slits the thio-spur life,—but not the praise.” 
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THE WEST INDIA HEIRESS. 


BY MES. EMMA C. EMBURY. 


Crarence WHARTON was what very young 
ladies call a “a decided old bachelor!” He had 
struggled with the world as most young men do, 
who are not born to fortune, and at five and 
thirty he found himself in the enjoyment of a 
moderate income derived from his practice as a 
lawyer. Of his early difficulties no one knew 
mauch ; he had never been desperately poor, but 
he had suffered many a heartache while keeping 
up the gentility of his mother and sister, who 
were left utterly dependent upon him. Now 
that he could give them a comfortable home and 
indulge them in the luxuries of refined taste, be 
felt perfectly happy. It was no wonder, there- 
fore, that Clarence Wharton was abachelor. He 
had never been in circumstances to think of a 
wife, until he had become so contented with the 
ministry of his mother and sister as not to be 
conscious of the want of a wife. Had he lived 
in a boarding-house, and felt the discomforts of 
single blessedness, he might have thought differ- 
ently, especially as he was too tall, too good- 
looking, and too agreeable to be overloked by 
his lady friends. 

He was beginning to grow really indolent, and 
to give himself up to the lazy enjoyments of 
bachelorhood, when he was unexpectedly com- 
pelied to undertake a more responsible charge 
than had ever entered his calculation of probabil- 
ities. One of his earliest clients,—an eccentric 
French West Indian,—died abroad, and Clarence 
was somewhat startled by receiving one morning 
a packet of legally attested papers, and a bundle 
of curious drapery in the form of a young lady. 
The old Frenchman had left Clarence Wharton 
sole guardian to his only daughter, whose inher- 
itance consisted chiefly of a lawsuit which bad 
already been carried through half the courts in 
the country, and upon which depended a vast 
fortune. Clarence looked at the papers ; there 
was no mistake,—he was the guardian of the 
lady,—the trustee of her little property, and the 
lawyer who was in future to carry on the suit. 
Then he looked at the lady ; she was fresh from 
the West Indies, an untamed girl of fourteen, 
with great black eyes, and a quantity of elfish- 
looking curls, wearing diamonds on every finger 
and a huge gold watch at her side, and present- 
ing rather an outre appearance to the somewhat 
fastidious bachelor. 

Wharton’s first impulse was to decline any 
agency in the affair, and to relinquish lawsuit 
and lady to some less scrupulous guardian. But 
while he was deliberating, the young lady had 
disencumbered herself of her bonnet and shawl ; 
and a tramp of heavy feet through the hall indi- 
cated that her trunks and travelling baggage were 
already in the house. It was not in Wharton’s 
nature to do a rude or unkind thing, and though 


seriously annoyed at her unceremonious intru- 


sion, he could not be intfspitable to a stranger 
and an orphan. He therefore consigned the 
young lady to the care of his mother, while he 
looked through the papers of which she was the 
bearer. He discovered among them important 
documents relative to the lawsuit, and forgetting 


the girl, in the excitement of his legal acumen, 
he determined to win for himself new laurels by 
undertaking the long contested suit. His mother 
readily consented to assume her share of respon- 
sibility regarding the orphan girl, and thus sud- 
denly, and almost involuntarily, Clarence Whar- 
ton found himself encumbered with an estate and 
a lady. 

But the experience of a week was sufficient to 
convince him that only the discipline of a well 
organized school could ever tame the little West 
Indian. Her language was the miserable patois 
which she had learned from her slave-nurse, and 
her manners were thoseof ahoyden. Bred upin 
habits of perfect indolence, she knew nothing, and 
even reading and writing, though, as Dogberry 
says, “‘ they come by nature,” had never come to 
her. For a week the quiet household of the 
Whartons was thrown into utter confusion by the 
new inmate, and at the end of that time, Madame 
La Grande’s fashionable academy for young 
ladies recorded among its inmates the name of 
Mademoiselle Estelle La Louette. 

Clarence endeavored to forget the young 
lady’s existence as much as possible, and applied 
himself more closely than ever to the study of 
some important causes in which he was engaged, 
leaving his mother and sister the care of attend- 
ing to Estelle’s personal comforts. He secretly 
resolved to win the lawsuit if possible, and then 


to leave the young lady to choose a guardian for 
herself, trusting that the report of her vast wealth 
would then induce some one to take the responsi- 
bility from him. Unfortunately for Clarence, 
there were continually recurring periods when 
Estelle must become his mother’s guest. First 
came the Christmas holidays, soon after her en- 
trance into the school,—when she completely de- 
stroyed the quiet enjoyment of that festive season, 
by the hair-brained follies in which she delighted. 
The summer vacations found her less rude in her 
manners ; but a shy,awkward sullenness had now 
taken possession of her, and she was quite as dis- 
agreeable as ever. To be sure, she had learned 
to comb her hair, and to wear her dresses prop- 
erly fastened, but the unsparing ridicule of her 
companions had made her timid and sulky, for 
she saw the difference between herself and others, 
without clearly seeing how it was to be removed. 
She had become distrustful of every one, and it 
was impossible to tell what would be the final 
result of her education. Mrs. Wharton in the 
kindness of her heart grieved over Estelle’s de- 
fects; ber daughter, who had arrived at a some- 
what interesting period of life, could not excuse 
the poor girl’s want of breeding, and as for Clar- 
ence, he almost hated the sight of his ward. Her 
meagre face, her great, watchful looking eyes, 
her swarthy skin, and those snaky black curls, 
which no art could reduce to order, all contrib 

uted to his personal dislike to poor Estelle. 
Then she would slip her shoes down at the heel, 
and shuffle along like a Turkish woman, and her 
voice had habitually those husky, muffled tones 
which seemed as if she was always laboring un- 
der a severe cold ; or if she spoke in a high key, 
inevitably reminded one of a cracked clarinet. 
Poor Clarence! he did not think he could ever 
have found anything in the shape of a woman, so 
disagreéable as Estelle. During her stay, he be- 
came silent, moody and abstracted. There were 
no more social chattings over the tea-table; no 
frugal little suppers at bed-time, made pleasant 
by the affectionate playfulness of the good son 
and brother ; no good-natured bits of gossip dis- 
cussed at dinner, and served up with comie dro}- 
lery to give a zest to the simple dessert. He was 
cold and grave, and Estelle Jearned to fear him 
as much as he disliked her. 

But these were occasional discomforts, and in 
the intervals of her visits he thought litile about 
her. He was more seriously discompored by the 
ill success or rather retarded progress of the law- 
suit, from which he had anticipated so much. He 
had no doubt of his final success ; but the “ law’s 
delays,”’ and its “‘ glorious uncertainties,’’ com- 
pelled him to silence his hopes and consult his 
fears and doubts, until be really lost much of 
his sanguine hope on the subject. If he suc- 
ceeded, Estelle would be one of the richest heir- 
esses in the country, and a fee of ten thousand 
dollars was assigned by willas his reward. If 
he failed, he was to receive whatever remunera- 
tion he should claim, from the orphan’s personal 
property, which scarcely exceeded, altogether, 
the sum which in the other case was designated 
as a professional fee. He was, therefore, stimu- 
lated by self interest, as well as legal ambition, 
to succeed in a case where so many had failed, 
and though bis hopes grew fainter as months and 


even years passed on, yet he would not yield to 
despair. 

Four years had passed since Wharton first made 
his unceremonious acquaintance with Estelle La 
Louette, and the cause was yet undecided, and 
the lady was still under his nominal guardianship. 
But he now rarely saw his ward, who for several 
years preferred spending her vacations with Mad- 
ame La Grande, unless she accompanied some 
schoolfellow to her home. She stood in such 
awe of Mr. Wharton that she dreaded to return 
to the quiet home where she had first found ref- 
uge, and though she loved Mrs. Wharton, she 
felt that she could never be happy in such a dull 
atmosphere as that of her gaardian’s abode. An 
occasional visit from Mrs. and Miss Wharton, 
and a business note (containing generally re- 
ceipted bills) from Clarence, made up nearly all 
her intercourse with the Wharton family. First 
impressions had been very lasting ones with both 
parties. She remembered the Whartons as peo- 
ple who were very cold and rigid, and not partic- 
ularly agreeable ; while they could not forget the 
slatternly hoyden, whose ignorance and ill-breed- 
ing had so shocked their ideas of decorum. The 
result showed that, in this, as in most cases, first 
impressions, though true, are not always to be 
acted upon in after days, and under different 
circumstances. 

Estelle had counted her nineteenth birthday, 


and her fortunes yet depended upon the uncer- 
tain tenure of legal quibbles, when one of those 
general calamities, which disturb alike the peace 
of nations and comfort of individuals, changed 
the relative position of the parties in question. 
The dreaded scourge of the east approached the 
shores of the new world,—the cholera paid us 
its first, dreaded visit. Everybody remembers 
the panic caused by its first appearance, and how 
rapidly all business was silenced in all crowded 
cities. Madame La Grande broke up her estab- 
lishment, dismissed her scholars and sailed for 
Europe, leaving her pupils no choice but to seek 
their friends as speedily as possible. Clarence 
Wharton resided a few miles out of the city, and 
feeling that his mother and sister were in safety, 
made no change in his daily habits of life. He 
walked daily to his office, transacted business as 
usual, and returned at evening, wearied by his 
mental toil, and refreshed by his bodily fatigue. 
As soon as be heard of Madame La Grande’s 
precipitate flight, he wrote to Estelle, offering 
in the kindest manner, a home with his mother 
until the danger and excitement should be past. 
Estelle, who had never before felt so keenly the 
loneliness and forlornness ot her situation, grate- 
fully accepted his offer, and when Clarence re- 
turned to his home that same evening, he was 
surprised to learn that she was already domiciled 
in her own apartment. The readiness with 
which she had responded to his invitation, and 
the promptness with which she had availed her- 
self of it, were so like the impulsiveness which 
had characterized her childhood, that it brought 
up in their full force some of Wharton’s half- 
forgotten prejudices. But when he heard that 
fear and anxiety had made Estelle so ill es to 
confine her to her bed for several days, he was 
ashamed of his own selfishness, and determined 
to do all in his power to contribute to her 
comfort. 

Nearly five years had elapsed since Clarence 
Wharton had seen the young lady who called 
him guardian. He had conceived such an exces- 
sive, and it must be confessed, such an unreason- 
able dislike to her, that he had sought every 
means of doing his duty towards her, without 
subjecting himself to the necessity of visiting 
her. He had heard his mother, and even his 
rigid sister, speak of her improvement, but he 
fancied that no time could be sufficient to fill up 
that wide space for improvement which he had 
so early discovered, and he therefore paid litte 
attention to the reports of her changed looks and 
manners. What was his astonishment then, 
when on the fourth morning after ber arrival, he 
heard, “good morning, sir,” uttered by one of 
those low, deep, rich voices, which make their 
way straight to the heart, even when uttering 
only commonplaces; and turning suddenly 
round, beheld a tall, graceful girl in the neatest 
of morning dresses, and prettiest of French caps, 
whom his mother introduced to him as “ our 
Estelle.” For once Clarence Wharton was ac- 


tually awkward and gauche. He dropped his 


half-buttered maflin into his coffee, making a 
most unsightly splash over the table cloth (to 
the manifest annoyance of his sister), and came 
near crashing his mother’s favorite cat in the 
hurry with which he attempted to execute a bow 


Inderd he might well be excused for his be- 


wilderment. To one who has never observed 
the wonderful developement of mental and phys- 
ical loveliness which sometimes takes place in 
women between the ages of twelve and twenty, it 
might well seem like magic. Estelle’s once an- 
gular figure had become rounded and symmetti- 
cal ; her thin face now displayed a perfectly oval 
contour ; a richly tinted brunette complexion now 
replaced her sallow skin ; ber eyes, large, bright, 
and full of softness, were no longer out of pro- 
portion to the size of her face, but rather seemed 
too much veiled by her superbly heavy eyelids ; 
and her smile, which was perfectly bewitching in 
its frank softness, of expression, disclosed the 
prettiest teeth in the world. To be sure her nose 
was a little retrousse, and her mouth was not as 
small as a rosebud, but there was so much to 
charm the eye that the gazer scarce could notice 
these trifling defects. 

Clarence Wharton was a great admirer of fe- 
male beauty, and he was withal a very shy man, 
though this latter quality he managed to conceal 
under a veil of dignified reserve, so that when- 
ever he felt particularly abashed, he generally 
appeared only particularly cold and abstracted. 
Bat on the present occasion his address com- 
pletely failed him. He stood in the presence of 
a beautiful woman revealed in all his nervous 
shyness, blushing like a girl and stammering out 


a welcome which nobody on earth could have 
comprehended. Estelle smiled involuntarily at 
his evident discomfiture, and then, with the ease 
of a finished woman of the world, took her seat 
at the breakfast-table. Clarence was mortified, 
and, of course, unjust. He saw the smile on Es- 
telle’s face, and he fancied she was laughing at 
him. This made him moody and disagreeable ; 
and, whatever might be his new impression re- 
specting his ward, her opinion of him was by no 
means improved. 

It was impossible to live in daily intercourse 
with a girl like Estelle, without admiring her. 
She was full of vivacity and spirit, impulsive as 
a child, yet doing everything with a winning 
grace peculiarly her own. She was capricious, 
and whimsical, but so good-humored, so sunny- 
tempered, so full of buoyant cheerfulness, and 
with such wonderful variety of expression in her 
looks and manner, that only one comprehensive 
word could describe her,—she was fascinating— 
perfectly fascinating. In vain Clarence Wharton 
tried to despise her understanding ; in vain he 
decided that she was vain and frivolous, beeause 
she loved ornaments and studied a becoming style 
of dress ; in vain he called her a eoquette when 
she related her experience in the world of gaiety, 
of which she had already seen glimpses. Let 
him think of her as he would, hecould not but 
feel that she was one of the most fascinating eres 
tures he had ever met. 

He had fancied himself an adept in his knowl- 
edge of human nature; but he found himself a 
novice before this new specimen of feminine 
nature. He knew his mother’s ideas of female 
perfection, he was perfectly acquainted with his 
sister's formalism respecting women, and yet he 
saw both these ladies giving way before the name- 
less witchery of the lawless Estelle. She would 
silence Mrs. Wharton’s kindly remonstrances 
with a kiss, and receive all Miss Wharton's 
prosy lectures with sach an air of comie resigna- 
tion, that even the good spinster would laugh, 
and declare her incorrigible in tones which 
seemed to imply more admiration than reproof. 
To Clarence her manver was full of cold and 
profound respect. There seemed to be no com- 
munity of feeling between them. He had be- 
come wonderfully intolerant of female follies, 
and Estelle had a terrible aversion to pedants 
and bookworms, so it was not to be supposed 
that they would harmonize very well together. 
Yet they never quarrelled, and even when Whar- 
ton said severe things, Estelle’s sunny temper 
enabled her to bear them with gentleness. She 
was full of sarcastic wit when roused, but it was 
never expended upon her guardian, even when 
his attacks seemed to deserve some retaliation. 
All the reverence in her whole nature seemed to 
be concentrated in her respect for him ; and how- 
ever she might jest with others, she was always 
grave ana serious when conversing with him. 

Time passed on, the choiera had long disap- 
peared, yet Estelle showed no disposition to seck 
another home, and the Whartons would scarcely 
have been willing to part with her. Bus 
she had friends in the city who had such claims 
upon her as school friendships always make for 
a few years after leaving school, and at the com- 
mencement of the gay season Estelle was called 
to fulfil a halfforgotten promise to a young 


friend. She went rather unwillingly, but she 
was fond of gay life, and in the midst of balls, 
parties, and flirtations, the winter soon passed 
away, so that it was pot until the trees were once 
more blossoming that she could return to the 
Whartons’ quiet retreat, Had she been missed 
during her absence? Who can tell? The 
ladies pursued their usnal hamdrum avocations, 
and Clarence, who called on Estelle as often as 
once a week, during her stay in town, did not 
express any regret at her absence. 

All this time the lawsuit remained undecided, 
and though Estelle was surrounded by admirers, 
many of them were most disinterestedly anxious 
to ascertain her prospects of success before com- 
mitting themselves by a definite offer of mar- 
riage. When she returned to Woodlawn for the 
summer the crowd of admirers dropped off, but 
some three or four were really in love, or per- 
haps, unwilling to lose even a remote chance of 
fortune, became regular visitors, even though it 
cost them a ride to pay their compliments. But 
Estelle soon found that the beaux of a ball-room 
were not the best companions for a quiet village 
home. The pleasant little nothings which sound- 
ed quite brilliantly in the pauses of a quadrille, 
were wonderfully flat when uttered to the accom- 
paniment of Woodland sounds. To sit in the 
porch at moonlight and listen to Clarence Whar- 
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ton’s exposition of his favorite theories, seemed 


better suited to the time and place. Not that . 


she was tired of gay life, but she wanted a re- 
spite from it; she liked variety, and as gaiety 
suited winter, so she found gravity and sentiment 
belonged to summer pleasures. P 

Clarence really grieved to see so fine a nature 
wasting itself in frivolities, and blaming himself 
in no small degree for his early neglect of his 
young ward, now took especial pains to train and 
direct the vigorous energies of her mind. He 
could not conceive why a person 60 intelligent 
on some points, should be so dull on others. 
She could no more be taught to understand met- 
aphysics than mathematics ; her guardian’s sys- 
tem of ethics was like ‘“‘ heathen Greek ”’ to her ; 
and yet, if he could but engage her in an anima- 
ted discussion on some matter of mere feeling, 
she would utter more of the truths of sentiment 
that any philosopher ever condensed into a the- 
ory. Clarence could not understand her. How 
could he hope to do so? She did not quite un- 
derstand herself. 

It was a very simple incident that opened the 
eyes of one of the parties. As they sat over the 
dinner table one day in the autumn, some remark 
was made respecting the approaching winter, 
and Estelle spoke of her anticipated return to 
the city. A pang shot through the heart of her 
guardian, and he fancied it arose from his disap- 
pointment in not having yet succeeded in bring- 
ing his lawsuit to a close. 

“I had hoped you would appear as a rich 
heiress this winter,” said he. 

“ Are you in haste to get rid of me?’ asked 
Estelle, laughing; “(do you not know that as a 
rich heiress I should be compelled to marry, in 
order to escape the throng of my suitors ?” 

“ You would probably select one from among 
those who have been constant to you during the 
summer,” said Clarence, industriously cracking 
his almonds with his thumb and finger, though 
the silver nut-crackers lay beside his plate. 

“ Which would you have me choose ! the ele- 
gant Mr. Sam Rugby, who looks at his own re- 
flection in his polished boots, and lisps to himself, 
‘whath a pwoper man am I; shall take him, 
and find a rival in every looking-glass he 
approaches ¢” 

“ How would the sentimental poet suit you ¢” 

“The gentle Plynlimmon Smiley, who is 
wretched at having such a merry name, and 
would fain have one think he is always shedding 
tears, unless when he is shedding ink upon some 
newly-perpetrated sonnet? No, ‘I'll none of 
him.’” 

“Herbert, the young divine, is a gentleman 
and a scholar.” 

“ T agree with you, he is both; but he cannot 
offer me any ind t to b the scape-goat 
of a whole cengregation—I could not stand 
against the criticism which falls upon ‘our min- 
ister’s wife.’ ” 


“Perhaps your affections are already fixed,” 
said Wharton, looking up. 

“Perhaps so,”’ was the careless reply ; ‘‘ please 
hand me that alinond, and we wont talk about 
such trivialities.” 

“ There, I thought so,” exclaimed the laugh. 
ing Estelle, as she drew forth a double almond 
from its shell; “take this,” giving one to Whar- 
ton, “‘ and eat it; now you are my philippe and 
I your philippine, and instead of talking over my 
beaux, you must try and remember to make me 
pay a forfeit.” 

Clarence Wharton was one of those grave per- 
sons who seldom become initiated in those little 
mysteries of boy-and girlism. He knew nothing 
about twin-almonds and forfeits. Therefore it 
became necessary to teach him that when a gen- 
tleman and lady eat a twin-almond, a mysterious 
spell is immediately laid upon them, and, on 
their next meeting, the one who first remembers 
to remind the other of this connection, is entitled 
to a forfeit. Clarence entered quite heartily into 
the spirit of the little jest, which, old as it is, 
was quite new to him. 

“ I shall be sure to catch you,” said he. 

“Tam not afraid; you will be thinking over 
your theory of moral sentiments, and I shall 
suddenly startle you with the magical word, 
‘ Philippine !’ So prepare yourself with a forfeit.’ 

It was agreed that the test should be deferred 
until the following day, in order to give both of 
them time to forget the pledge ; and Estelle left 
the room. 

As Clarence rose from his chair, a thought 
suddenly flashed upon him, and the more he re- 
flected the more certain he became of its truth. 
Why had Estelle adroitly turned the conversa- 


tion at that particular moment? Was it because 
there was but one other person about whom he 
was likely to question her, and she wished to 
avoid such questioning? He thought so, and, 
as if to confirm him in his opinion, he had scarce- 
ly reached his office on the following day, when 
the gentleman whom he suspected to be Estelle’s 
favored lover, called on him, and requesting his 
good offices with his lovely ward, entrusted him 
with a letter, which contained a declaration of 
his sentiments, to the lady herself. Wharton’s 
first impulse was to show the gentleman to the 
door, but swallowing his bitter feelings, without 
making even a wry face, he returned a polite 
reply to his visitor, and deposited the letter in 
his pocket, to be handed to Estelle on his return 
at evening. 

If Wharton’s reputation as a lawyer had de- 
pended on his accuracy during that day, he would 
have fared but badly. “His thoughts were busied 
with the contents of that letter, which seemed to 
burn him whenever he accidentally touched it. 
It seemed the longest day he had ever spent in 
his life, and when he entered his home at early 
twilight, he was glad to find the parlor unten- 
anted. Ringing the bell for a servant, he sent 
the love-letter up to Estelle’s room, and throwing 
himself on a sofa, gave way to the moodiness 
which had so long oppressed him. A remark 
from his mother recalled him from his painful 
reverie; and, anxious tg conceal his feelings, he 
began to talk in a strain of unusual gaiety. At 
that moment Estelle entered, and the words— 
“Philippe !” “ Philippine !” were uttered so sim- 
ultaneously, that it was scarcely possible to de- 
cide who had won the forfeit. But the decision 
of Mrs. Wharton was in favor of Clarence. He 
had certainly been a second in advance of Es- 
telle, and had made his exclamation before Es- 
telle had quite entered the room. After the de- 
cision was made, Estelle laughingly confessed 
that it was Wharton’s exclamation alone which 
reminded her of the forfeit, which her quickness 
of utterance enabled her so instantly to dispute. 


“You were thinking of more agreeable sub- 


jects,” said Clarence, with an air of indifference. | 


“Do you know the contents of the letter you 
brought me ?” asked Estelle. 

“I know the nature of its contents, but I am 
no adept in imagining love-letters.” 

“ How do you know it was a love-letter?” 

“ Because Mr. Harcourt bespoke my good 
offices in his behalf.” 

“Which you promised him, I suppose.” 

“ Not exactly ; I told him I should not attempt 
to influence you.” 


“ What do you think of him, Mr. Wharton ?” 


“That he is an exceedingly fine young man.” 

“Then you think it would be a good match, 
even if we succeed in the lawsuit, and I become 
an heiress.” 

“Ido” 

“ And you would advise me to accept him ?” 


“T did not say that; I advise nothing on the 
subject.” 

“ Well, my mind is made up on the subject.” 

“ Do you accept him ?” 

“No; he does not come up to my standard.” 

“ You are exacting and ambitious.” 


“Perhaps I am; but I do not fancy Mr. 
Harcourt.” 

“Have you seen any one you like better?” 

“Do you ask that question as a guardian, or 
as a friend ?” 

“T can scarcely decide which.” 

“Then let me answer you as vaguely, by say- 
ing I have seen several I like better than Mr. 
Harcourt.” 

“Excuse me, I have no right to ask such 
questions.” 

“As my guardian, Mr. Wharton, you have 
every right to ask and be answered. One thing 
I promise, you shall certainly be consulted before 
I make any choice.” 

“Thank you; it is more than I have a right 
to claim,” said Wharton, coldly. : 

“ Are you displeased with my apparent levity, 
Mr. Wharton? then listen to me; I am going 
to the city next week, and in the course of a 
short time, I shall be enabled to come to some 
decision respecting the state of my own heart. 
When I am sure of my own feelings, you shall see 
the gentleman and yourself judge of his merits.’ 

“How shall I know the favorite?” asked 
Wharton, bitterly. 

“TI will send you his portrait, that you may 
recognize him when you meet,” said Estelle, with 
a merry laugh, as she ran out of the room. 

A few days afterwards, Estelle left home to 
pay her promised visit in the city, and she had 


been but a few days absent, when Clarence 
Wharton found one morning lying on his desk, 
in the office, a package‘ directed to him, and 
marked “Philippine!” He opened it more ea- 
gerly than he would have done had there been 
any witnesses of his actions, and yet there was 
something of disappointment in his face when he 
beheld only a delicate work of art. The philip- 
pine selected by the fantastic taste of the whim- 
sical Estelle, was an exquisite picture on copper, 
representing Time sleeping, while Love was mis- 
chievously endeavoring to cover him with roses. 
Nothing could exceed the richness and beauty of 
the painting, and the curiously carved frame 
which encircled it in a wreath of ebony roses, 
every leaf of which was elaborately fashioned, as 
if wrought out of delicate lace, made the gift one 
of great price. 

For a full hour after he opened the packet, 
Clarence sat with his head resting on his hands, 
and his eyes rivetted on the little picture. His 
brow was troubled with “ thick coming fancies.” 
He knew Estelle had a meaning in all such 
freaks, and he was utterly at a loss to understand 
her now. At length his cheek flushed and his 
eye grew bright, but not with pleasure. He fan- 
cied he had divined her meaning. Estelle, in 
the plenitude of her vanity, must have suspected 
he was falling in love with her, and this allegor- 
ical picture was intended as a mocking rebuke to 
his presumption. Bat Clarence was not a very 
demonstrative man in his emotions, so he folded 
the picture again in its manifold wrappings, and 
carefully sealing it, put it aside among the papers 
he designed to take home Then walking up to 
the dingy little glass which huang in a corner of 
the office, he scrutinized his own face, as if to de- 
tect some reason for this bitter mockery. He saw 
the incipient crow-feet on his temples; he did 
not fail to notice a few gray hairs amid his glossy 
locks, and the word “puppy !’’ half broke from 
his lips, as he thought of Estelle’s fresh and 
sparkling beauty. 

From that time his visits to his ward became 
few. He thanked her coldly for the costly pres- 
ent with which she had redeemed her forfeit, and 
never again alluded to it, notwithstanding her 
evident desire to learn his opinion of her droll 
whim. His manner to her became once more 
formal and cold. He only saw her when busi- 
ness required him to visit her, and Estelle could 
not but perceive that something had seriously of- 
fended him. She was tempted twenty times to 
ask the reason of this sudden change in him, but 
she had her own secret to keep—a sense of* wo- 
manly dignity and wounded pride kept her silent. 
She went into society more than ever, and was 


gayer and more frivolous than the gayest of her 
companions, bat no one dreamed that she was 
hiding a sorrow in her heart. Before the winter 
was over, the report of her approaching mar- 
riage with a certain stray French marquis was 
widely spread and generally believed. 


At length the long-contested lawsuit was 
brought to a close. On the morning of new 
year’s day she received a letter from Clarence, 
informing her that the case had been decided in 
her favor, by the highest of all courts, and she 
was now the heiress of a large landed estate, 


worth at least half a million, though the necessa- 
ry compromises and bargains with its present 
holders might probably reduce it to a less sum. 
Why did Estelie drop the letter, and clasp her 
hands sorrowfully together, while the tears slow- 
ly dropped down her cheeks? Did her long 
sought wealth come too late to buy happiness ¢ 

Two hours later in the day, Clarence called in 
person to offer his new year’s congratulations. 
Pi at Estelle’s good fortune, pride in his 
now successful efforts for her benefit, and a man- 
ly self-reliance which taught him that an honest 
love was no subject for a cruel jest, all combined 
to give dignity to his demeanor, and a noble ex- 
pression to his fine face. He was no longer shy 
and doubtful of his own feelings. He knew that 
he had been in love with Estelle, and he fancied 
that she had repelled what never yet had been, 
and now never should be, offered to her accept- 
ance; but he was no longer angry and mortified. 
He had served her faithfully, he had been worthy 
of even her love, and he had not made himself 

“I shall be ready at any time now,” said he, 
“to exhibit the account of my trust, Estelle. 
Perhaps it is better to settle everything as early 
as possible.” 

“T hope you have secured your fee,” said Es- 
telle, with an attempt at playfalness. 

“ I have been already repaid by serving you, 
and shall ask no further reward.” 


“You are very proud, Mr. Wharton, but you 
will find your equal in that respect. I shall in- 
sist on your receiving the stipulated fee.’’ 

“Just as you please, madam ; if such is your 
resolution, our relative position is hereafter fixed 
—in future, I am merely your lawyer, paid to 
attend to your business, but as friends we meet 
no more ” 

“ What do you mean ¢” 

“Tf I am your agent, paid to transact your le- 
gal business, I understand exactly my. position, 
and shall never again mistake it. Thelaw com- 
pels me to remain your guardian for one year 
longer, unless your marriage in the interval 
should release me. Is there any probability of 
such an event occurring within the next few 
months 

“Not the slightest,” replied Estelle, while the 
blood mounted to her dark cheek. 

“You have not redeemed your promise, Es- 
telle,” said Clarence, while his voice unconscious- 
ly grew tremulous ; “you promised to show me 
the favored mortal whom you should choose as 
your future partner.” 

“And did I not redeem my promise?” ex- 
claimed Estelle, passionately ; “did I not forget 
my womanly pride, my own self-respect, and in 
the fullness of my confidence in you, did I not 
do a foolish, girlish thing, which lost me your 
good opinion, and placed me in the degrading 
position I now occupy in your heart! O, Clar- 
ence Wharton, how much I was mistaken in 
you! how little you understand me!” 

Clarence Wharton was completely bewildered. 
Estelle’s emotion was incomprehensible to him ! 
In vain he racked his brain to discover her 
meaning; and it was not until, in his bewilder- 
ment, he had poured forth his long silent love to 
the agitated girl, that he was enlightened. Amid 
tears and blushes, Estelle listened to his confes- 
sion, and then bade him look at his philippine 
for her reply. 

“That was a cruel jest, sweet Estelle, and it 
had nearly lost you the truest of lovers,” said he. 
“A jest, Clarence! What do you mean?” 

“ What did you mean, Estelle, if not to rebuke 
the half-uttered love of one who had numbered 
twice your years ?” 

“I do not understand you, Mr. Wharton ; we 
are certainly mystifying each other most 
strangely.” 

“You sent me a picture of Time sleeping 
among Love's roses, and I received it as a re- 
buke to my presumption.” 

Estelle laughed out merrily as she heard this. 

“I promised to send you a picture of the man 
whom in my heart I preferred, and I did so!” 

“ When ?” 

“In that same philippine.” 

And how ?” 

“ That philippine shall be my only reply to 
your present most welcome confession. Go 


home, Clarence ; look carefully at the surface, 
instead of trusting to your fancy to penetrate the 


depths of a woman’s whim.” 

Clarence Wharton obeyed the capricious beau- 
ty. He did hasten home, and drew forth the fa- 
tal philippine which had caused him so much 
pain. Ashe turned it over and over in search 


of the secret he now knew it concealed, his finger 
touched a spring cunningly concealed in one of 
the carved roses which composed the frame. To 
his surprise, the picture instantly sprang back, 
and disclosed beneath it a tiny mirvor, in which 
he beheld himself! 

In less than three months the “confirmed 
bachelor” became the husband of the beautiful 
heiress, and Estelle never repented her choice of 
a philippine. 


ANTIQUITIES AT ATHENS. 

The general superintendent of these excava- 
tions says: “ Thirteen feet below the level of 
Hermes Street, near my own house, I discovered 
the ancient surface of the soil ; it is covered with 
clean gravel or pebbles, done perhaps to prevent 
dust. Among these pebbles are found the han- 
dles of earthen vessels, bearing the name of the 
manufactory, or of the owner himself of such 
manufactory ; bits of pottery, of superior work- 
manship, some well preserved, others in frag- 
ments. On this ancient surface stand the foun- 
dations of buildings that lie in different direc- 
tions, built of stone laid in lime. In these foun- 
dations are blocks of limestone taken from older 
edifices. These are relics of buildings belonging 
to the fifth and following centuries, and illustrate 
the changes wrought during the constant occu- 
pancy of the city from the remotest times.” 


TIME. 

Time has laid his hand 
Upon my head gently, not smiting it, 
But as « harper lays his 
Upon his harp, to deaden its 


rations. 
Lo 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial. 
MY LILLY. 


BY ELIZA FRANCES MORIARTY. 


In the paling light of even, 
Near a casement low, 

Sat a gentle maiden singing 
Songs of long ago. 

Now a smile her mood confessing, 
Now the tears that flow. 


Ab, she thought the charmed caged bird 
Heard her lays alone, 

Dreaming not a heart was beating 
Fondly near her own— 

That its prayers for her were gushing 
Up to heaven's throne. 


Many months from home I wandered, 
Sailing o'er the main; 

Home returned affection’s yearnings 
Yet did I restrain ; 

Love and joy within my bosom 
Merged in one sweet pain. 


“ Lilly,” said I, balf unconscious, 
Nearer towards her drew, 
Opening longing arms unto her, 
Into them she flew ; 
And the eyes that wept at parting 
Wept at meeting too. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


Incidents in the Life of a Physician. 


BY NATH’L. F. BURDETT, M. D. 


In the summer of 1850 I opened an office in 
New York and commenced the practice of med- 
icine, after having completed the usual course of 
professional study and received my diploma from 
the faculty. Like most young men just entering 
upon the active duties of life, without influential 
friends, and poorly provided with worldly pos- 
sessions, I found considerable difficulty in ob- 
taining a bare subsistence; and at the close of 
my first year’s experience felt very much dis- 
couraged, and had serious thoughts of abandon- 
ing tedicine for some more lucrative pursuit. 
My paying patients were few, and although I ex- 
perienced great satisfaction in relieving the suf- 
ferings of the destitute, whose heartfelt grat- 
itude was the only return they could make for 
medical assistance, yet the stern necessity of ob- 
taining a livelihood forbade me to devote much 
time to this unhappy class of sufferers. At last 
I was obliged to sell my little library, consisting 
of a score or two of dog-eared volumes which I 
had picked up at second-hand bookstores, and 
which had been the solace of my gloomiest 
hours. The scanty pittance obtained by the sale 
of these books enabled me to pay a few small 
bills and provide for the wants of the ensuing 
fortnight ; but at the end of that time I was 
without a shilling, and knew not where to obtain 
one. 

As I sat in my room, on one rainy night in 
November, broodiog over my hapless fortunes, I 
racked my brain to devise some plan of extricat- 
ing myself from my unfortunate position; but 
the more I pondered, the darker seemed my im- 
pending fate. Not only had I struggled hard in 
obtaining an education, but I had borrowed the 
necessary funds, at an exorbitant rate, from a 
villanous Jew pawnbroker, who was the closest 
of shavers and the most persistent of duns. He 
was, in truth, “the hard-eyed lender,” and I 
“the pale lendee.” 

At this time the amount I owed him was about 
five hundred dollars, and I had previously 
pledged to him articles really worth more than 
the sum originally borrowed, together with sim- 
ple interest ; but the crafty fellow had appraised 
the goods so low, and had taken advantage of 
my necessities to impose such an enormous rate 
of interest, that my indebtedness fully reached 
this amount. My situation was indeed forlorn. 

I had no relations in the world to whom I 
could apply for pecuniary aid. Father and 
mother died ere I had become of age; and al- 
though my uncle was said to have prospered in 
California, yet I had heard nothing of him for 
many years, and knew not whether he was alive 
or dead. The few tried friends who yet remained 
at my side were themselves so destitute that I 
could better afford to give to them than they to 
me. Poor as I was, I would not have taken a 
shilling of their hard earnings; and if I could 
haye found it in my heart to beg, I should long 
ego fave become a confirmed mendicant. 

Qn that dreary November night I tossed rest- 
lessly upon the bed, vainly trying to form plans 
for the future, or to lose in the forgetfulness of 


sleep all remembrance of my present sorrows. 
The pitiless storm beat violently against the 
window panes, the windows, crazy with age, 


shook in the furious blast, and the blinds creaked 
upon their rusty hinges. The clock in the steep] 


ascertained that it probably would not endanger 
his life if proper care were taken of it. I recom- 
mended that he should be removed to his father’s 


house on the following morning ; but he strongly 


of a neighboring church struck the hour of 
twelve with a dull, faneral sound, that seemed 
the knell of my happiness on earth, and the 
wind sighed through the leafless branches of the 
old elm that shaded my chamber. It was not a 
night for man or beast to venture into the street ; 
and even the miserable outcasts who roam the 
thoroughfares of a great city, friendless and for- 
lorn, homeless among 8 thousand homes, had 
doubtless found some shelter from the raging 
storm, and forgot their troubles in the sleep that 
fled from my pillow. 

While listening to the patter of the rain, I 
heard the sound of footsteps near the door of my 
lodging house, and the ringing of the “ doctor’s 
bell” warned me that my services were needed. 
At any other time I should have resolutely re- 
fused to venture out in such a blinding storm, 
unless the case were one of life or death ; but I 
then felt glad to escape from my own depressing 
thoughts, and would willingly have perilled my 
own life to render the slightest service to a suf- 
fering fellow-creature. Hastily putting on my 
clothes, I hurried down stairs and opened the 
street door, when a harsh voice cried out: 

“Come on, doctor ; here’s a rich case for you. 
Here’s Harry Vernon, pinked by a rum cove, 
and bleeding like an ox ; he’s good pay, so hurry 
up!” 

The man who spoke in this brutal manner was 
a rough, burly fellow, whose face was marked 
with the scars of disease and the impress of sen- 
suality, and whose whole appearance stamped 
him as one of those degraded characters who 
haunt the back slums of a metropolis. 

As I caught a glimpse of his ill-favored coun- 
tenance when he stepped upon the threshold, I 
hesitated to accompany him, but was re.assured 
on reflecting that my purse was too light to be an 
object of attraction to a robber; and thinking 
that I might be the means of saving life, I muf- 
fied myself in a huge cloak and went out with 
him. As we walked along, I gathered the prin- 
cipal incidents of the affair, which were as 
follows : 

Harry Vernon, a dissipated young man of 25, 
belonging to one of the wealthiest families in the 
city, had been in the habit of frequenting a well- 
known gambling house down town, where he 
had repeatedly lost large sums of money. On 
this very evening he had played deeply, and was 
at first unusually fortanate. Flushed with suc- 
cess, he staked a large amount and lost. Be- 
lieving himself cheated, as indeed he was, he 
boldly charged one of the gamblers with fraud. 
High words ensued, and in the excitement of the 
moment, young Vernon dashed a glass of wine 
full in the fellow’s face. The man immediately 
drew a dirk and stabbed his opponent, but was 
prevented from repeating the blow by the in- 
mates of the saloon. This was all I could learn 
from my companion, who seemed disinclined to 
relate the particulars of the affray. 

After walking about half a mile, through nar- 
row and muddy streets, he conducted me up a 
gloomy staircase in a dingy brick building, and 
on reaching the top, stopped before a massive 
door, strongly bound with iron. He knocked 
twice and gave the password, when the bolts on 
the inside were pushed back and the door cau- 
tiously opened, and as soon as we entered it was 
quickly closed and securely fastened. 

On looking around, I found myself in a bril- 
liantly lighted saloon, handsomely furnished, and 
provided with all the implements of gambling. 
At one end of the room was the bar, where the 
red wine flashed and sparkled in cut glass degan- 
ters of exquisite workmanship, and where were 
ranged rows of musty black bottles, containing 
the choicest products of the vintage, and every 
variety of spirituous liquor. The saloon, usually 
thronged at this hour—it was half past twelve— 
was now almost deseit:d; most of the gamblers 
who were present when the affray took place had 
left soon after young Vernon was stabbed, fear- 
ing a descent of the police ; and the ruffian who 
committed the assault effected his escape at the 
same time. The keeper of the saloon, a pale, 
nervous-looking man, cautioned me to keep my 
counsel, and at the same time slipped a piece of 
gold into my hand, which I thought it prudent 
to accept. 

I found young Vernon stretched out upon a 
couch in a small ante room. He was faint from 
loss of blood ; but on examining the wound, I 


bj d, urging that the other members of the 
family would be put to much inconvenience, and 
that they would feel very anxious for his safety. 
T replied that his absence would occasion great 


uneasiness to his relations and friends, and that 
he needed rest and careful attention, which were 
best obtained at home. 

Afver urgent solicitation I prevailed upon him 
to return ; but he insisted that I should accom- 
pany him, and requested me to represent the af- 
fair as favorably as possible to his father, and 
continue my visits at his house, paying a compli- 
ment to my disinterestedness too flattering to be 
repeated. 

He passed the night quite comfortably, and on 
the following morning I rode with him to his 
father’s house. The caffiage stopped before an 
elegant brown stone mansion on Fifth Avenue, 
and on ringing the bell, the door was opened by 
an obsequious African, whom I informed of the 
nature of our errand. The old gentleman was 
at breakfast when we arrived ; but when the ser- 
vant whispered in his ear that Harry had returned 
under the doctor’s care, he started from his chair, 
bolted down stairs at a furious rate, and appeared 
much agitated on seeing his son pale and hag- 
gard, and eagerly inquired whether I considered 
him in any danger. I qnieted his apprehensions 
as well as I could, and assured him that with 
proper care there could be little doubt of his 
son’s recovery. 

After assisting the servants to convey my pa- 
tient into the house, I remained in the entry fora 
few moments while father and son were engaged 
in earnest conversation in an adjoining room. 
Mr. Vernon soon came out and invited me into 
the parlor. As I glanced at the splendid apart- 
ment into which I was ushered, and looked upon 
its sumptuous furniture, the articles of virtu 
that adorned its tables, the paintings that hung 
upon its walls, I could not but contrast these el- 
egant surroundings with the wretched accommo- 
dations of my own home, and I secretly envied 
the owner of so many luxuries. While gazing 
with undisguised admiration upon the portrait of 
a young girl which hung upon the opposite wall, 
and which represented one of the loveliest coun- 
tenances I ever beheld, Mr. Vernon said to me: 

“ Well, sir, lam obliged to you for your at- 
tention to my son, and will pay you well for 
your trouble. Harry wishes you to attend him 
during his illness. I should prefer to have Dr. 
Rogers, our family physician, who is an older 
man, but I yield to Harry’s wishes. Of course 
you will be discreet, and say nothing about the 
cause of his sickness to his sister, if you should 
should happen to see her. Good morning, sir.” 

These words were spoken in a decided and 
somewhat supercilious tone, and grated harshly 
on my ears. His air of authority vexed me; 
but I said nothing, bowed and withdrew. He 
was indeed, as subsequent circumstances plainly 
showed, a haughty, arrogant man, stiff and un- 
bending to all whose social position was beneath 
his own, but very courteous to his superiors in 
wealth and station. Starting in life asa poor 
boy, and gradually amassing a splendid fortune, 
but without acquiring either mental or moral cul- 
tivation, Mr. Vernon, with his burly figure, his 
hard face and his well-filled pocket, resembled 
Southey’s rich man, who 
‘* Believed no other gods than those of the creed; 

Bowed to no idols— but his money-bags ; 

Swore no fulse oaths,—except at the custom house; 

Kept the Sabbath idle; built a monument 

To honor his dead father; did no murder; 
Was too old fashioned for adultery ; 
Never picked pockets; never bore false witness ; 


And never, with that all-commanding wealth, 
Coveted his neighbor's house, por ox, nor ass!" 


Bat with all his faults, and they were neither 
few nor small, he had some redeeming traits. He 
doted on his children—Harry, my patient, and 
Nelly, a lovely girl of eighteen summers, who 
was said to be the very image of her departed 
mother. They were both strikingly handsome, 
but of different styles of beauty. He was a 
dark-skinned, black-eyed, dashing fellow, impul- 
sive in temperament, with good intentions, which 
were not always carried into practice, and the 
dupe of profligate companions, who had the art 


.to conceal their flagitious designs under the 


mask of good fellowship. She was a delicate 
blonde, just in the bloom of opening woman- 
hood. Her form was exquisitely moulded ; her 
face owed its indescribable charm to an unde- 
finable sweetness of expression, rather than to 
the beauty which consists in faultless regularity 


of features, and there was a witchery in her man- 
ner wholly irresistible. 


As I left the drawing-room, after my brief in- 
terview with Mr. Vernon, I meter in the entry. 
She had just come from her brother’s chamber, 
and I started back involuntarily on meeting her, 
little expecting to see in the sister of Harry Ver- 
non the original of that parlor portrait on which 
I had been gazing with so deep an interest. I 
was on the point of apologizing for my seeming 
rudeness, when sbe inquired with earnest solic- 
itude after her brother’s health. In a voice trem- 
ulous with emotion, she asked if I considered 


him dangerously ill, and on telling her that there 


was every reason to hope for his recovery, her 
eyes sparkled with delight, and she bade me 
good morning with a beaming countenance, 
which would have done more good to many a 
suffering patient than a visit of the physician. I 
went home happier for having seen that lovely 
creature, but little thinking of the influence she 
was destined to exert upon my future life. In 
the afternoon the Jew pawnbroker called to de- 
mand payment of the money due to him, and 
threatened me with imprisonment. Wearied by 
his importunities, I promised to pay him fifty 
dollars on the next day, and determined to 
request young Vernon to lend me this sum. 

Just at dusk I sauntered through bright 
Broadway, now gazing wistfully at the splendid 
equipuges with their liveried footmen, now peer- 
ing into the windows of the shops, where Cash- 
mere shawls vied with China silks in brilliancy 
of coloring, where diamonds from Golconda 
sparkled by the side of Brazilian rubies, and 
where plates of burnished gold, fit service for 
the lords of “Ormus or of Ind,” dazzled the 
eyes of the bystanders. As I passed one of these 
magnificent stores, whose blazing glories eclipsed 
all the rest, a lady sumptuously dressed swept by 
in stately pride, her fingers glittering with jew- 
elled rings, and her whole appearance indicating 
the modish New Yorker, with more relish for 
vulgar display than true refinement or genuine 
taste. A poor girl, with a most sorrowful ex- 
pression of countenance, stepped up to this 
flaunting dame and solicited alms. Never shall 
I forget the look of freezing disdain with which 
her modest request was refused, and the fine 
lady’s sharp reproof, which doubtless grated on 
her ears as it did on mine. I gave the trembling 
girl all the change I had, and walked away in a 
more contented mood than I had experienced 
for weeks, thinking that if wealth makes one in- 
different to human suffering, then poverty is not 
the worst of evils, and contrasting the compar- 
ative happiness of my condition with that of the 
miserable being whom I had just left. 

No reasonable person can doubt that charity is 
one of the highest duties of life, whether it be 
regarded as an instinct or a habit, whether wo 
consider the claims of the indigent as founded in 
the law of nature or as enforced by the teachings 
of the Gospel; and although indiscriminate 
alms-giving is pernicious, yet it is better to keep 
the principle alive by constant exercise than to 
stifle it by rejecting the demands of all wander- 
ing mendicants ; and in this view it is sometimes 
well to bestow alms even upon those who have 
no merit but their misery. Moreover, the prac- 
tised eye of the generous giver can generally dis- 
tinguish at a glance the bare faced impostor from 
the meritorious mendicant; and even if the re- 
quest for pecuniary aid be refused, the denial 
should be expressed in courteous language, if 
not coupled with sympathy and encouragement. 
The inimitable Elia closes his delightful essay 
on the “ Decay of Beggars in the Metropolis” 
with this advice, which is worthy the attention of 
costive philanthropists : 

“ 
sisted distress’ Do not bo the 
ard words, imposition, imposture—give, and ask 

no questions. hen @ poor creature (outwardly 
and visibly such) comes before thee, do not stay 
to inquire whether the ‘seven small children,’ in 
whose name he implores thy assistance, have a 
veritable existence. Rake not into the bowels of 
unwelcome truth to save a halfpenny. It is 
good to believe him. If he be not all that he 
pretendeth, give, and under a personate father of 
a family, think (if thou pleasest) that thou hast 
relieved an indigent bachelor. When they come 
with their counterfeit looks and mumbling tones, 
think them players. You pay your money to 
see a comedian feign these things, which con- 
cerning the poor people, thou canst not certainly 
tell whether they are feigned or not.” 


On returning home in the evening, I found a 
note from my urgent creditor, saying that he 
must have the money by one o'clock on the fol- 
lowing day, and it possible I must get double 
the sum. Although irritated by his ceaseless im- 
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portunity, I resolved to oStain fifty dollars from 


young Vernon; and comforting myself with the 
pleasing reflection that I should thus put a tem- 
porary stop to his harassing demands, I went to 
bed and slept so soundly that not even the ghost 
of a billdistarbed my slumber. In the morning 
I put on my best clothes, consisting of a dark 
green frock coat, which, in its youthful days, 
was doubtless glossy, but which, in the lapse of 
time, had become somewhat threadbare ; a pair 
of duroy pantal , distressingly small at 
the extremities, but bulging out at the knees ; 
and a faded flowery vest, which I had picked up 
at a second-hand clothing store. My boots, 
though sadly the worse for wear, by the applica- 
tion of a little blacking were made tolerably 
good looking; and altogether I was quite proud 
of my dilapidated finery. 

After an hour’s welk through muddy and 
gloomy streets I reached the avenue, and on ar- 
riving in front of the stately mansion of the Ver- 
nons, I was considerably agitated. The over- 
bearing manners of the old gentleman made my 
visit to his house seem like an unwarrantable in- 
trusion, and it was evident that he reluctantly 
acquiesced in his son’s desire to have me as his 
medical attendant. His daughter left, in our 
single interview, a deep impression on my heart, 
and I sighed to think of the great gulf of social 
position which sepkrated us, and which was ap- 
parently impassable. But most of all I was dis- 
tarbed by my pecuniary difficulties. The pawn- 
broker must be paid, and yet I disliked to ask 
young Vernon for so large a sum as fifty dollars 
at the very commencement of my visits. Would 
he not regard me as a greedy adventurer, anx- 
ious to fatten on his fortune, and eager to take 
advantage of his weakness? Perhaps he might 
think, from the circumstance of our first meet- 
ing at the gambling hell, that I was employed by 
sharpers to wheedle him out of his gold ; to pro- 
tract my attendance long after convalescence, in 
order to decoy him into the hands of his former 
associates. 

As I had been kindly received by him, I could 
not bear that the suspicion of a reproach should 
rest upon my motives. Should I tell him all, 
reveal to him the extent of my misery, and rely 
upon his generosity to relieve it¢ No, my mind 
revolted at the thought of obtruding my private 
griefs even upon the attention of an intimate 
fiiend, much more upon a chance acquaintance, 
on whose kindness I had no claim. I thought, 
also, that he might attribute my present poverty 
to extravagance ; might misconstrue my previous 
conduct, and perhaps mention the matter to his 
father. The bare possibility of this last contin- 
gency would have restrained me from making a 
confidant of young Vernon, for I could not ac- 
cept pecuniary aid from that frigid old man, 
who, even if he were willing to confer any favors 
upon me, would neutralize the value of the gift 
by his patronizing manner of bestowing it. At 
last I determined simply to request a loan of 
fifty dollars, without mentioning the extent of 
my difficulties, than to unbosom my sorrow to a 
comparative stranger. 

With this determination I rang the bell, and 
the servant who opened the door showed me to 
my patient’s chamber. He expressed much 
gratification at seeing me, and appeared qnite 
comfortable. In the course of conversation, I 
said in an off-hand way that I was somewhat em- 
barrassed, and asked him to lend me fifty dol- 
lars. He at once acceded to my request, gave 
me a check for the amount, and said, with ev- 
ident sincerity, he should be happy to accommo- 
date me at any time. I thanked him for his 
kindness, and he spoke freely upon the obstacles 
in the path of a young physician, and asked me 
to relate my own experience. Encouraged by 
his sympathy, I forgot my resolutions, and al- 
most unconsciously described my past trials and 
present troubles. He seemed deeply interested 
in my narrative, and while offering to relieve my 
necessities, expressed the belief that I had been 
swindled by the pawnbroker, and advised me to 
refitse to settle with him. 

“T will arrange the matter through an official 
friend,” said he, ‘‘ and that Jewish knave will be 
glad to resign his claim, and may thank his stars 
if he escapes imprisonment.” 

And I afterwards learned that a policeman vis- 
ited the pawnbroker, who expressed his willing- 
ness to withdraw his demands, and that was the 
last I ever heard of him. 

Relieved from this load of debt which had so 
long weighed upon me, I became more cheerful ; 
my visits to Harry Vernon were constant, and 
my acquaintance with his sister ripened into 


affectionate intimacy. She was indeed a rare 


creation, gentle yet decided in her demeanor, ac- 
complished without vanity, and generous with- 
out ostentation. The unceasing devotion to her 
sick brother, at whose bedside she was a constant 
attendant, proved the warmth of her affection ; 
and I was not long in fiading out that the eleva- 
tion of her heart had not interfered with the cul- 
ture of her mind. Her knowledge of general lit- 
erature and history was extensive and exact, and 
though she knew “‘ small Latin and less Greek,” 
yet she was familiar with the tongue of Dante and 
Tasso, with the tongue of Goethe and Lessing, 
with the tongue of Pascal and Moliere, and in ma- 
sic and painting she had a creditable proficiency. 
Yet with all these attainments, there was nota 
touch of pedantry oregotism in her composition, 
and her modesty was equal to her merit. A good 
cook, deeply skilled in what Washington Irving 
calls the great art of making doughnuts, apple- 
sauce and pumpkin pies, and an excellent house- 
hold manager, I soon learned to regard her as 
the beau ideal of female excellence; or, as the 
poet expresses it, 
To guide, to comfort aad command.” 

As our intimacy increased, I fancied Mr. Ver- 
non suspected the nature of our attachment, as 
his demeanor towards me was more discourteous 
than ever; and when Harry, who was in the se- 
cret, informed him of our engagement, his rage 
was unbounded. That a mere adventurer, with- 
out social position, wealth or professional teputa- 
tion, should aspire to the hand of a Vernon, 
seemed to him the height of presumption. These 
views he afterwards expressed to me in a most 
vehement manner, and not only refused his con- 
sent to the marriage, but forbade my visits to his 
house, and even threatened to disinherit his 
daughter if she persisted in her disobedience. In 
vain young Vernon remonstrated with his father 
—the old man was inexorable. He loved his 
daughter, and would have made many sacrifices 
for her sake, but his pride was deep!y wounded, 
and he would not retract the stern decision. 
Meanwhile, young Vernon recovered from his 
sickness, and no longer required my professional 
attendance, and my prospect of an increased 
practice appeared fainter and fainter. Nelly and 
I met occasionally ; she assured me of her undi- 
minished attachment, and though unwilling to 
disobey her father by marying me at present, she 
agreed with me in thinking that time would 
change his determination, and we resolved to 
wait patiently for the desired consummation. 

At last, seeing no prospect of improving my 
condition in New York, I thought seriously of 
trying my fortune in the great West, having 
heard much about the brilliant opportunities for 
young men in that part of the country. My ex- 
pectations were doubtless too sanguine, being 
based upon the glowing accounts in the daily pa- 
pers of the rapid rise in the value of property, 
and the great inducements offered to professional 
men in the West. I hoped in the course of two 
or three years to obtain a sufficient sum to enable 
me to support a family; for I still looked for- 
ward to my marriage with Miss Vernon, and I 
thought a few years’ absence might allay her 
father’s resentment, and induce him to give his 
consent to our union. 

About this time I met an old friend who had 
just retarned from St. Louis, where he had re- 
sided for several years. He assured me that the 
chances for an educated and enterprising physician 
in that city were very promising, and represented 
the subject in so favorable a light that I consent- 
ed to return with him. It was no easy matter to 
reconcile Nelly Vernon to my departure ; but at 
last I succeeded in convincing her of the neces- 
sity of this course to our mutual welfare. In a 
few days I was travelling over the Alleghanies, 
among the grandest mountain scenery in this 
country, and across the vast prairies of Illinois, 
blooming with gorgeous flowers ; and before the 
close of the week I reached St. Louis. Here I 
remained two years, engaged in medical practice, 
of which I had a reasonable share, and was much 
pleased with the frank hospitality of the inhab- 
itants. My correspondence with Nelly Vernon 
breathed the same affectionate interest which had 
always marked our intercourse ; but I regretted 
to learn that her father’s opposition to the match 
remained unabated, though he was often heard to 
say that if I wasa man of property he should 
not object to have me for a son-in-law. 

It is the custom in St. Louis to record in the 
daily papers the names of persons arriving “¢ 
principal hotels. While looking over the y 
Republican of October 5th, 1853, I noticed the ,| 


arrival of James Montgomery, of San Francisco, 
at the Planter's House. The name at once ar- 


rested my attention, for it was that of my uncle, 
who, I had hitherto supposed, was still in Cal- 
ifornia. I went at once to the Planters House, 
found my expectations realized, and grasped the 
hand of my father’s brother, whom I had not 


seen for more than fifteen years. He had altered 
greatly during that time, and I was puzzled to re- 
cognize in the bearded man of forty-five the del- 
icate youth whom I had known in my boyhood. 
On telling him my name, he scrutinized me nar- 
rowly for several minutes with an incredulous 
look, until at last his countenance brightened ap, 
and he gave me a hearty shake of the hand which 
tingled to my fingers’ ends. 

“T didn’t recognize you at first,” said he, 
“ but I am satisfied that you have the family fea- 
tures, and am rejoiced to see you.” 

In answering his namerous inquiries about 
my condition and prospects, I gave him an exact 
account of my past life, mentioned my engage- 
ment to Miss Vernon, and the circumstances 
which compelled me to leave New York. He 
was evidently deeply interested in my narrative, 
and urged me to return with him to New York, 
promising to make Mr. Vernon not only willing 
but anxious to have me marry his daughter. I 
gladly accepted his invitation, and made prepar- 
ations to leave St. Louis on the following morn- 
ing, intending, however, to return, if matters 
were not satisfactorily arranged. Early next 
morning we started on our journey, and the mo- 
notony of railway travelling was beguiled by my 
uncle’s account of his experience in California. 

On his first arrival there he engaged in mer- 
cantile pursuits, in which he was unsuccessful. 
When gold was afterwards discovered, he worked 
in the mines with tolerable success ; but he soon 
relinquished mining, again embarked in business, 
and accumulated a handsome property. But the 
land of gold had no charms for him as a place 
of residence, and he early resolved to return to 
his native city as soon as he had obtained a for- 
tune. Accordiogly he took passage for New Or- 
leans, ascended the Mississippi to St. Louis, 
where he had some business to attend to, and 
was preparing to leave for New York when I 
met him at the hotel. Being a bachelor, with no 
surviving relative except myself, he naturally 
took a deep interest in my welfare. 

At last we arrived in New York after a three 
days’ journey, which resembled most railway 
travelling in being dusty and uncomfortable. 
Soon after our arrival we called on the Vernons. 
My uncle had a long interview with the old gen- 
tleman, while I had a delightful chat with Nelly, 
with whom I had kept up a constant correspon- 
dence during my absence. She rejoiced with 
me at the fortunate meeting with my uncle, and 
the prospect of our speedy marriage, not doubt- 
ing that her father would consent to it. It soon 
became evident from the cordiality with which 
Mr. Vernon received me, contrasting singularly 
with his demeanor in former times, that my un- 
cle’s proposition had been favorably received, 
and he soon after informed me that his daughter’s 
hand was at my service. I also learned that he 
had given a handsome dowry to his daughter, 
and that my uncle had offered to settle a liberal 
sum upon me. Harry seemed very much pleased 
with this arrangement, and it was decided that 
the wedding should take place during the ensuing 
week. 


When, at last, the day came, and I led Nelly, 
decked in her bridal robes, to the altar, when the 
marriage service was repeated by the officiating 
clergyman, and the solemn words, “ what God 
hath joined together let not man put asunder,” 
announced that the holy rite was completed, I 
felt that existence thenceforth had new charms 
for me, and that higher responsibilities than I 
had yet known rested on my life. . 

After the bridal tour, we settled down in a 
trim little cottage on the Hudson, where we still 
reside, having passed many happy hours under 
its roof. My uncle lives with us, as kind-hearted 
and open-handed as ever. His chief delight is 
in the society of children, with whom he is a 
great favorite, and he idolizes our James, a 
bright boy of five years, whom we named after 
him. Mr, Vernon is dead ; he grew more genial 
as he advanced in years, and his last days were 
his happiest. Harry, no longer the frequenter of 
gaming-houses, but a steady and honorable mer- 
chant, carries on his father’s business, and enjoys 
a high reputation for enterprise and integrity. 
Here, before sorrows, which sooner or later must 
come to us, as they come to all, have darkened 
our doméitic circle, let me close my life story. 
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HISTORY OF SIBERIA, 
The government of Western Siberia has just 


published an official document, giving an ac- 
count of that country as a penal colony, with a 
brief sketch of its previous history. From this, 
it appears that in the sixteenth century Siberia 
was inhabited by hordes of Tartar origia, and 
that in 1580 the celebrated Jermak, Hetmaa of 
the Cossacks of the Don, invaded it at the head 
of six thousand men, and succeeded, after sev- 
eral bloody battles, in taking Sibir, the chief city 
of the country. The Hetman, finding that his 
resources were too limited to hold so extensive a 
country, ceded his conquest to Ivan 1V., and Si- 
beria has ever since formed a portion of the Rus- 
sian empire. The first strangers who settled 
there were Cossacks, Strelitzes, and a few gold 
diggers ; but afver a time selected as a place of 
exile for Russian State criminals. Peter the 
Great sent his Swedish prisoners there, and the 
Czarina Anne hed the inhabitants of whole vil- 
lages transported there for refusing to work for 
their lords. On the abolition of the punishment 
of death by Eiizabeth, in 1745, Siberia was reg- 
ularly organized as a penal colony, and trans- 
portation thither was the punishment for all sorts 
of crimes. The exiled nobles were generally 
sent to Berezove, to work in the crown gold 
mines there, and the names of the first families 
in the empire may be seen on tombs in the cem- 
etery of that place. In 1823 an office was es- 
tablished at Tobolsk, where the name of every 
exile and his residence were registered. In 1842 
more perfect rules were laid down, according to 
which every tribunal in the empire regularly for- 
wards to Tobolsk the names and offences of all 
persons condemned to exile, and each, on his ar- 
rival, was sent to the residence appointed for 
him. The governor of Western Siberia sends a 
— list to St. Petersburgh of all convicts that 

ave arrived. The last published return comes 
down to January I, 1855, according to which the 
persons who reached Siberia in 1854 were 7530, 
of whom 5649 were men, and 1134 women, and 
747 children. The condition of exiles in Siberia 
has much improved within the last few years.— 
New York Sun. 


DEATH AMONG THE GOLD-FISH. 


Wherever you meet with folks who keep gold- 
fish in the old-fashioned glass globes, you will 
be sure to hear the melancholy complaint that 
they will die, in spife of every care taken to pre- 
serve them. The water is changed most reg- 
ularly, the glass kept beautifully clean, the ves- 
sel shaded from the sunshine ; yet, alas! death 
is always busy amongst them. Is it i@ternal 
disease? Is it external fungi? No; the cause 
is starvation. Every other pet is expected to 
eat, but these gold-carp are expected to subsist 
on—nothing! ‘“ But don’t they eat the animal- 
cule?’ Nonsense! Give them a few small 
earth-worms, or anglers’ gentles, twice a week, 
and to prevent the necessity of frequently chang- 
ing the water, throw in a handful of Anacharis 
(water-weed), and instead of floating in succes- 
sion “ on their watery bier,” they will get plump 
and healthy, and grow as rapidly as in their na- 
tive waters. Some of our goid fish have been in 
our possession seven years, and have increased in 
size three times what they were originally.— 
Recreative Science. 


Tus Asp.—Vaucanson invented for the per- 
formance of Marmontel’s Cleopatra an asp which 
fastened itself with a hiss on the bosom of the 
actress who played the principal character. On 
the first performance of the tragedy, a jester, 
more struck by the hissing of the automaton than 
by the beauty of the tragedienne, exclaimed, “ I 
am of the asp’s opinion !” 


BALLOU'S DOLLAR MAGAZINE, 


PRESENT CIRCULATION, 116,000! 


T should be known to ~— family in the United 

States, that for ONS DOLLAR, sent to our address 
a first class, tly illustrated, and entirely original 
Macastng, may be had for a whole year. It is beauti- 
fully prioted on clear white paper, with new type, and 
each number contains over one hundred pages of reading 
matter and illustrations, making twelve hundred poses a 
year, or two large volumes for ONE DOLLAR tage 
eighteen cents a year. By far the cheapest publication 
in the world! 


DOLLAR. 
WHAT IT WILL DO. 
IT WILL PROCURE FOR YOU A WHOLE YEAR 
BALLOUS DOLLAR MONTHLY, 


(> There are one hundred pages of reading matter 
in each number of “ Ballou’s Dollar Monthly.” 

(>> Sixteen pages of fine and beautifully printed fllus- 
trations are given in each number of the ne. 

(> Two pages of finely ted, original h 
illustrations also embellish each number. 

(> Over twelve hundred pages of reading matter per 
anoum, for the unprecedented price of one dollar! 

>> If is just such a work as any father, brother, or 
friend, would introduce to the family circle. 

(> In all respects it is fresh, and what it purports to 
be, the cheapest magazine in the world. 

(O> It is carefully edited by Mr. Ballou, who has sev- 
enteen — experience on the Boston press. 

(0 Devoted to news, tales, poems, stories of the sea, 
discoveries, misceilany, wit and humor. 

(> Each number contains original articles from more 
than twenty regular contributors. 

{> Though published but four years, it has reached 
the ex ry —— of 116,000 — 

(> Any person enclosing one d: to proprietor, 
as below, shall receive the for ove year. 

(> Six copies of Ballou's Monthly are sent one 
year for five dollars. 

Now is the time to subscribe, as volume «leven is just 
about to commence. - 


M. M. BALLOU, Publisher and Proprietor 
* No. 22 Winter Street, Boston, Mass. 
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MADAME GUEYMARD LAUTERS, 

OF THE IMPERIAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC, PARIS. 

accompanying portrait is an excellent 
likeness of Madame Gueymard Lanters, of the 
Imperial Academy of Music, Paris. She is a 
handsome woman, with a fine and carefully cul- 
tivated voice, and is an excellent actress. She 
distinguished herself recently by her perform- 
ance of Juliet, in Bellini’s opera of Romeo and 
Jaliet, the of Romeo being assigned to Ve-t- 
vali, so well remembered here in Boston. The 
beauty of the latter made a striking impression 
on the French public. ‘They say that so fine a 
woman has not appeared on their boards since 
the days of Mile. Georges, thongh the beauty of 
Mile. Georges was of the Grecian type, while 
that of Vestvali is Sclavonic. The opera in 
which these performers appeared is not a new 
one. It was played in Jtaly in 1830. Bellini 
Was very young then, and had just left school. 
He then possessed what he derived from nature 
—the faculty of discovering melodies, tender, 
delicate, fall of unction, of charm, and of su- 
preme elegance. He had not acquired deep 
thought and energetic expression. In this respect 
a wide difference “Romeo and Juliet” 
from “ Norma.” There is also a great difference 
between the instrumentation of the “ Montaques 
and Capulets” (for that was its original title), 
and “I Puritani,” the only one of his works in 
which he has shown a certain skill in the art of 
grouping of instruments. Still the opera con- 
tains mach agreeable and original music. 


HINDOO MONEY-CHANGER. 

In this country we have but a very faint &n- 
ception of the sharp economy practised by the 
great mass of the | age of India—that is 
to say, the poorer classes, whose scanty means of 
subsistence render the question of monetary ex- 
change and expenditure one of the greatest mo- 
ment. As the value of the rapee is constantly 
flactuating, it is necessary, in order to get a sat- 
isfactory rate of exchange, to apply to the pote- 
dar, or money-changer, whose business is so es- 
sentially a distinct trade or caste that the small 
shopkeepers refuse change on the simple ground 
that by so doing they would be acting out of 
their caste or profession (for the terms in most 
cases are synonymous). The money-changer is, 
consequently,.an important personage in every 
community, however small. The average value 
ol the rapee is 48 cents, and is first changed into 
copper, sixty-four pisa (more or less, according 
to the current tariff) being the result. These 
pisa are again changed into the small shell or 
cowrg money, each pisa producing sixty-four 
cowries, and cowry is convertible to supply 
some necessity of life. That heap of shells 
which the poor man has received in exchange 
for his rupee will be carefully husbanded, for it 
is destined to supply the wants of its possessor, 
and perhaps a hou-ehold, for a month, and, in- 
credible as it may seem, may even afford some 
degree of luxury besides. A few shells go daily 
for salt, some for cloves, pepper, cardamoms, a 
small quantity of ghee (butter), and rice, the last 
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MADAME GUEYMARD LAUTERS. 


being the important item. This bill of fare nev- | 


er varies ; circumstances admit of no choice in 


the matter; it is the extreme point of economy | 


at which existence can be sustained in any de- 
gree of health. Although these remarks refer to 


| the poorest classes, it should be borne in mind 
| that they form the great bulk of the population, 


‘and such facts assist us in forming some notion 


of the difficulty of dealing with the question of 
taxing a people so poor and driven to the last 
shift of economy. Our illustration affords a 
characteristic idea of a Gowan Potedar, or Vil- 
lage Money-Changer ; in towns and cities the 
class is @ numerous one, and the trade in rupee- 
changing brisk and profitable. 


MESMERISM, 


The Union Magnétique, French paper, pub- 
lishes the following account of the e' of mes- 


merism on the growth of plants. M. Seydel 
having planted in a box two rose-trees of the 
same species and similar size, and each three 
years old, and having placed them in a window 
with a southern aspect, he mesmerised one of 
them every day, and watered it with mesmerised 
water; the other was not mesmerized, and was 
watered with ordinary water. At the end of 
three weeks the mesmerised rose tree had eigh- 
teen fine roses, and greatly exceeded its neighbor 
in size and vigor ; upon the other tree only a few 
partly-opened buds were to be seen. The same 


THE HINDOO MONEY“CHANGER. 


mesmerist made a similar experiment upon two 
night-shades which had been planted at the same 
time in the same mould and in a similar aspect 
to that of the rose-trees. Seeing that one of 
these appeared drooping and backward, while the 
other was in vigorous health, he immediately be- 
gan to mesmerise the sickly plant by means of 
mesmerised water, as well as directly, while the 
other plant was watered with common water 
only. At the end of a fortnight M. Seydel saw 
with satisfaction that the formerly drooping 
nightshade had grown to the height of 18 inches, 
while the other was only 10 inches high ; the 
root of the former was found to be 4 inches long, 
while that of the latter was only 2 inches. Last- 
ly, the flowers of the nightshade which had not 
been mesmerised were far from being as numer- 
ous, and having as fine a color us those of the 
plant which had been so treated. Another in- 
stance of the effect of mesmerism on plants is 
that of two geraniums, one of which was wither- 
ed, and had never more than one single leaf, 
which was no sooner formed than it faded and 
fell off, while the other plant was constantly green 
and vigorous. The withering plant was mes- 
merised, and after a few days it had several 
leaves, and, moreover, it produced flowers sooner 
than the other which had not been sickly. 


TRAVELLING IN ASIA MINOR, 

There is by no means a scarcity of vermin in 
Asia Minor, and as every town and village, and 
every particular locality, has its peculiar annoy- 
ance the best way is to take a course of lessons 
in the bearing of them with submission. The 
noviciate will be divided into a septagon of 
trials. When you can see unmoved and feel 
even pleased to watch one or two dozen of liz- 
ards running about in your tent, the initial trial 
is over. When you can bear twenty or thirty 
mosquito bites upon your proboscis, and not feel 
afraid of the swelling, and can even appreciate 
all the time how beautifully their fine hums are 
drawn out, you are at the end of your second 
lesson. When you can eat your dinner content- 
edly, although thousands of ants surround it, 
and, even eat a few a and when you 
will not rise up from the table any sooner, al- 
though you know that your legs are acting as a 
mecanical conductor to the swarm, the third 
item of your diploma is signed. When you can, 
without a shudder, take up a black ce itipede or 
two, and politely throw him out of the doorway 
with the feelingly pronounced benediction of 
Uncle Toby in Sterne, you have overcome your 
fourth trial. When you can see upon your per- 
son the hairy, yellow tarantula minus an invol- 
untary scream, and quietly put the three-inched 
deadly spider under your feet, the fifth corner of 

our septagon of trials has been rounded off. 
When you can feel amused even whilst destroy- 
ing a nest of scorpions, and can dedicate all your 
mce of mind to sending them satisfactorily 
esward, item six is overcome. And when 
you can lie unmoved in the dark of your tent at 
night, and feel a snake, for the tenth time, gliding 
over your coverlet, the seven vials are emptied. 
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CAPTAIN JEROME BONAPARTE. | perior in numbers, in check. This young man | mained fora time in England, and while there ; cordingly did so. Immediate employment was 

The principal figure in the accompanying spir- is an American, and is the grandson of Jerome, | her son was born. Her marriage with Jerome | given him in the Kast, where he displayed the 
ited sketch is Coptain Jerome Bonaparte, of the | the youngest brother of ~~ I. Jerome | having been dissolved, she returned to the United | gallantry and military genius of his race, and was 
Charseurs d’ Afrique, the most dashing body of _ commenced his career in the ch army. On | States, where she has since continued to reside, | rewarded with the cross of the Legion of Honor. 
cavalry in the French service. They are mount- | a cruise in 1803 he visited New York, and 5 and where her son married. His son, the Cap- | The Italian war = him other opportunities of 
ed on Arab horses, are composed of picked men, | ceeding to Baltimore, became enamored of Miss | tain Bonaparte of our sketch, was educated at | distinguishing , which he eagerly em- 
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CAPIAIN JEROME BONAPARTE. 


and have done service in Atrica, in the ; Elizabeth Patterson and married her. Napoleon, | West Point, and served fora time in our army | braced. sip has by we ensane Gugetnn On lend 
Crimea, and in Italy. Captain Bonaparte (he | however, who coveted princely alliances for his | with the rank of lieutenant. Some time before | of his birth, and old American friends who meet 
has since been breveted ) distinguished | house, disapproved of this marriage, and de- | the breaking out of the Crimean war he went to | him in Framge have no occasion to complain of 
himself greatly at Solferino, he command- | clared it null and void. The young wife, who | Paris, and met with a warm reception from his | coolness WF hoxteur on his part. He may be 
ed a mn, and by his skillful manceu sailed for Europe to rejoin her husband, was not | cousin, the emperor. Indacements were held out | destined een mg a conspicuous part in French 
end qallentay, bold the enemy's cavalry, for se- permitted to set foot on French soil. She re- | to him to enter the French service, and he ac- | history . ‘ . 
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TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


Five copies, ome year... 
Twelve copies, one year(and one to the getter-up 
One copy of PicroriaL, and one copy of 
Tar Frac or ova Union, together, $3 50 per annum. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Eta M., Rochester, N. Y.—To clean gold ornaments— 
dissolve a little sal ammoniac ia spirits of wine, and 
wash the gold in it; or, try the following method: mix 
some jeweller's rouge with a little salad oil, and with a 
tooth brush rub the ornament till perfectly clean. 
Then wash it in warm soap and water with a clean 
brush, and dry it with wash leather. 

Reaper, Gloucester. Mass.—The Duke of Wellington 
never had a personal interview with Napoleon I. 

AmarTeuR.—The mouldings of picture frames are made of 
plaster of Paris. Itis an art to be learnt, and nota 

rocess to be accomplished in a moment. 

** Turrs.”"—Queen Victoria's surname is Guelph ; that of 
Prioce Albert is Busici. 

Miss G. B., Brooklyn, N. ¥.—We have at last succeeded 
in meeting with the following receipt for preparing 
tracing-paper: Rub the paper with a mixture of equal 
parts of oil of turpentine and nut oil, and dry it im- 
mediately by rubbing it with wheat flour. Then hang 
it on « line for twenty-four bours. If washed over 
with ox-gall, and dried, it will admit of being written 
on with ink; or water-colors may be used. 

B. C.—Never use slang expressions in your compositions. 
Punch very happily calis slang the ** wit ot the witless.” 

N. G., Chelsea —Both peaches and apricots are natives 
of Persia; they were brought into Europe by the Ro- 
mans. They were first introduced into England for 
cultivation in the year 1524, by Henry the Kighth’s 


“ Yauxet,” Bangor, Me.—‘ Cadet” is a French word, 
and signifies younger brother, or, in feudal language, 
one without any means of maintaining himeelf. 

Porw.— Edward the Sixth died a natural death at the 
= of Greenwich. There were suspicions of his 

ving been poisoned, but they had as much founda- 
tion as the absurd story of the murder of the princes 
in the Tower by order of that maligned monarch, 
Richard IIL. 

C. F.—The Pagodas of China are religious temples and 
never used as domestic dwellings. They are frequently 
ornamented with bells at every corner of their numer- 
ous roofs, sometimes to the number of a hundred aud 
fifty, which are kept perpetually ringing by every 
sweep of the wind. They are also decorated with an 
equal number of the gayest lanterns, shedding a bril- 
liaot illdmination on the scene. 

Supscriser.—The Hotel de Villa was a building original- 
ly erected by the Municipality of Paris in 1. on the 
site of a mansion belonging to King Philip Augustus. 
The first stone cf the preseat edifice was laid in 1633. 
The greater part of the structure was built in the 
reign of lienry I{., and it was finished in the reign of 
Henry IV. The bronze equestrian statue of Henry 1V., 
which now crowns the central doorway, is of recent 
date, the statue which originally occu that place 
being destroyed during the first revolution. 


IMAGINARY INVALIDS. 

There are invalids enough in our midst, good- 
ness knows, but if all who are really healthy 
knew themselves to be so, there would be fewer 
M. Ds. living in comfortable style, and fewer 
quacks driving four-in-hand and inhabiting pal- 
atial residences. A large portion of the clients 
of these legitimate and illegitimate practitioners 
of the healing art, are only victims of a morbid 
fancy. They take to their beds on the slightest 
pretext, refuse to be comforted, insist upon being 
doctored, and perhaps, in the end, get up a very 
creditable case of acute disease. 

The uneasiness of an overloaded stomach 
which would pass away with abstinence from a 
single meal, or a brisk walk in the open air, is a 
sufficient excuse for the sufferer retiring from the 
world, giving himself up for lost, and surrender- 
ing himself to a course of boluses, and pills, and 
draughts, and all the annoyances of a sick room. 
In vain the regular practitioner, after feeling the 
patient’s pulse, examining his protruded tongue, 
poking him in the ribs, and eavesdropping at his 
breast-pin, declares that nothing serious is the 
matter with him. Our malade imaginaire resents 
the assertion as an insult. He ought to know, 
surely. The doctor is an ass. He need not re- 
peat his visit. A quack is called. The quack 
goes through the same manipulations as his pred- 
ecessor, but instead of smiling, he looks grave. 
Tiis smiles at the prospect of a prodigious bill ex- 
tending over the services of many months, from 
a part of the lining of his coat-sleeve. Exter- 
nally he is as solemn as a mute at a funeral. 
Corroborating all the morbid fancies of the hypo- 
chondriac, confirming his baseless suppositions, 
humoring all his fancies, he does the victim ex- 
ceedingly brown, and happy is it for the latter if 
the supple administrator of nauseous drugs does 
not supply the undertaker who drives the hearse 
with the pair of fast horses, with a profitable job. 

One prolific cause of the imaginary illnesses 
which make such trouble, is the skimming of 
professional books by non-professional men, cur- 
sory readers, not amateur students. We know 
more than one worthy citizen who has come to 
grief by taking a medical journal and owning a 
medical dictionary. A friend of ours is a great 
dipper into these forbidden m ieg, and as he 
manipulates his own doses, and is not very 


familiar with apothecaries’ signs and Latin abbre- 
viations, he often makes some fatal mistakes. 


The other day he informed us confidentially that 
the left lobe of his lungs was gone, that he had a 
toach of sciatica, was slightly affected with tic 
douloureux, and enjoyed premonitory symptoms 
of intermittent fever. Chancing to look into the 
last number of his favorite medical journal, we 
found that cases of the above disorders were the 
theme of learned articles therein, and we were at 
no loss to perceive the source of the infection. 

These unhappy individuals ought to be put 
under guardianship. There are times when a 
guardian, armed with authority to make an auto- 
da fe of forbidden scientific works, might save a 
victim’s life. The moral of our lecture is—never - 
fancy yourself sick, never brood over details of 
diseases, if you are not qualifying yourself for an 
M. D., and if you are really sick, send for a reg- 
ular physician, and “beware of quacks ”—a 
warning, by the way, always used by quacks in 
their advertisements. 


>» 


THE LATE BENJAMIN A. GOULD. 

Benjamin Apthorp Gould, whose death on the 
24th of last month carried sorrow into a wide 
circle, was the son of a soldier of the Revolution, 
was born in Newburyport in 1786, and was con- 
sequently seventy-three years of age at the time 
of his decease. While fitting for college, he 
taught school in Newburyport. He was edu- 
cated at Harvard ‘and graduated in 1814, Presi- 
dent Walker, Samuel D. Bradford, Doctor 
Greenwood and William H. Prescott, being 
among his classmates. For many years Mr. 
Gould was principal of the Public Latin School 
in this city, and, as one of his pupils, we can tes- 
tify to his fidelity to his charge. A fine classical 
scholar, he was a strict disciplinarian, and pupils 
trained by him were taught habits of accuracy 
and application never eradicated. His edition of 
Adam's Latin Grammar was for many years a 
standard, and his Virgil took high rank. After 
a long service, he resigned his office as a teacher 
and engaged in the India trade. During his 
mercantile life of a quarter of a century, his 
course was marked by energy, honor and suc- 
cess, maintaining the proverbial high character of 
a true Boston merchant. In private life he was 
beloved, and as a citizen, his manliness, direct- 
ness, benevolence, and other good qualities, 
earned him an honorable reputation. The de- 
ceased was a brother of Miss Hannah F. Gould, 
the poetess and father of Doctor Gould, so dis- 
tinguished for his scientific attainments. 


HENRY FUSELI. 

This singular man, whose name is so honor- 
ably associated with British art, was born at 
Zurich, in Switzerland, probably in 1741. His 
father was John Caspar Fuessli, and Henry was 
the second son in a family of eighteen children. 
He became a splendid seholar and a remarkable 
linguist, but after pursuing the then ill-paid 
career of literature in England for a time, he 
abandoned it for painting. Though his imagin- 
ation surpassed the powers of his expression, he 
is still entitled to honorable mention as an artist. 
He was so fond of wild and terrific subjects that 
his brethren of the Royal Academy called him 
“ Painter in Ordinary to Satan.” His biting wit, 
like Jerrold’s, made him many enemies, and yet, 
though sarcastic and irritable, he was honest and 
loyal. 

He always spoke frankly what he felt. One 
day Sir Thomas Lawrence was discoursing on 
what he called the “historic grandeur” of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, and contrasting him with 
Titian and Raffwlle. Fuseli kindled up—* Blast- 
ation! you will drive me mad—Reynolds and 
Raffwlle !—a dwarf and a giant! Why will you 
waste all your fine words?” With this he rose 
and left the room, muttering something,about a 
tempest in a pint pot. 

As keeper of the Royal Academy, he was liked 
by the students, in spite of his temper and his 
sharp hits. A student one day held up his draw- 
ing and said : 

“ Here, sir, I have finished it without using a 
crumb of bread.” 

“ All the worse for your drawing,” said Fuseli. 
“ Buy a two penny loaf and rub it all out.” 

“ What do you see, sir?” he said one day, to a 
student who, with his pencil in his hand and his 
drawing before him, was gazing into vacancy. 

“ Nothing, sir,” was the answer. 

“ Nothing! young man,” said the keeper, em- 
phatically. “Then I tell you that you ought to 
see something—you ought to see distinctly the 
true image of what you are trying todraw. I see 
the vision of all I paint, and I wish to Heaven I 
could paint up to what I sec.” 


He loved especially to exercise his wit upon 
Northcote. He looked on his friend's painting 
of the Angel meeting Balaam and his Ass. 
“How ¢éo you like it?’ asked the painter. 
“Vastly, Northcote,” returned Fuseli. ‘“ You 
are not an angel atan ass, but an ass at an angel.” 

He rarely spared any one, and on Nollekens he 
was frequently merciless ; he disliked him for his 
close and parsimonious nature, and rarely failed 
to hithim. Once, at the table of Mr. Coutts, the 
banker, Mrs. Coutts, dressed like Morgiana, 
came dancing in, presenting her dagger at every 
breast. As she confronted the sculptor, Faseli 
called out, “Strike, strike! there’s no danger. 
Nolly was never known to bleed !”” 

One day a painter who had been a student un- 
der the keepership of Wilton, called and said, 
“The students, sir, don’t draw so well now as 
they did under Joe Wilton.” “ Very true,” re- 
plied Fuseli. ‘‘ Anybody may draw here, let him 
draw ever so badly—you may draw here if you 
please.” Art-gossip is rich with anecdotes re- 
specting this singular man. 

DEATH OF ROBERT STEPHENSON, 

Oar foreign despatches announce the death of 
Robert Stephenson, the celebrated engineer. He 
was born in 1803, and has died at the compar- 
atively early age of 56 years. After receiving 
his education at Edinburgh, he served a two 
years’ apprenticeship as an engineer under his 
father, at Newcastle, and then made an expedi- 
tion to Venezuela to explore the silver mines. 
On his return to England, in 1828, the subject of 
railways beginning to receive considerable atten- 
tion, he won the prize of £500 offered for the best 
locomotive, which should consume its own 
smoke, weigh no more than six tons, and drawa 
train of twenty tons at a rate of ten miles an 
hour. Subsequently the principal railroads of 
England and Scotland were built under his su- 
perintendence, and he also visited Belgium and 
Norway, having been sent for to advise as to the 
best systems of railroad lines in those countries. 
His principal works are the tubular bridgee over 
the Conway, at the Castle, and the Menai, at 
the Britannia Rock. He had been a member of 
parliament, having been returned as a Conserv- 
ative and a Protectionist. 
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Tue Hosritars®or Brescra.—tt appears 


from a statistical account published at Brescia, 
that the thirty-seven hospitals of that town re- 
ceived after the battle of Solferino 32,916 wound- 
ed, viz: 17,345 French, 13,959 Italians, and 
1612 Austrians; 26,038 have recovered; 1723 
have died—that is, about one in eleven. This 
tends to show that the accounts which had been 
circulated of the bad management of the hospi- 
tals at Brescia are entirely unfounded. 


A rare Cuance.—Onar citizens have now an 
opportunity to supply themselves with all the 
choice publications of the day at cost, for a period 
of one month, by calling at No. 13 Winter 
Street. Mr. A. K. Lorine is reducing his ele- 
gant and very heavy stock of books previous to 
removal, and hence an opportanity that may not 
again occur for years. Every work worthy a 
place in the library may be found as above. 


Op Pensioner —The oldest pensioner at the 
Chelsea Hospital, England is in his 105th year. 
Excepting that he is unable to feed himself, his 
powers and faculties are remarkable; his sight, 
hearing, memory, etc , are good, and he is able 
to walk without the aid of a stick. 


» 


Ratner Hisernian.—An Irish paper, de- 
scribing the Talking Fish, on exhibition in Lon- 
don, says, “it is quite a rara avis.” This bull, 
Punch thinks is Irish all over—a combination of 
Fish, Flesh and Fowl. 


> 


Tue Tor or uis Proression.—If we were 
asked what physician stood at the top of his pro- 
fession, we should say it was the gentleman who 
attended “ patients on a monument.” 


Very Burcrarious.—A Rochester burglar 
recently entered a house in that city, and robbed 
a lady of her false teeth valued at $120. 


Appointment —The president has appointed 
his nephew, James Buchanan, a young lawyer of 
Philadelphia, his private secretary. 


Discontent.—There is no banquet but some 
dislike something in it. 


ANEUDOTES OF QUIN. 

Quin, the great English actor, was as famous 
for his wit as for his histrionic abilities ; but his 
wit was rarely good-natured. A gentleman of 
Bath, very diminutive and very dull, was ex- 
tremely fond of being with Quin, and once, when 
the latter was going to ride in a carriage, begged 
to accompany him. “ No,” said Quin, “ you are 
too dull.” But as the little gentleman was im- 
portunate—“ Well,” said the actor, “ get in—get 
in. If any accident happens, you will serve as 
a linch-pin.” 

Dining one day at a public ordinary, where 
there was a rude and furious struggle among the 
guests to get at the dishes, Quin said, ‘ Gentle- 
men, if ever I dine at an ordinary again, I will 
have basket-handled knives.” Ona similar oc- 
casion, when one of the company had helped 
himself to a very large piece of bread, Quin 
stretched out his hand to get hold of it. The 
person to whom it belonged prevented him, say- 
ing: “Sir, that is my bread.” “I beg your 
pardon, sir,” replied Quin, “I took it for the 
loaf.” Another time, at dinner, a gentleman 
who had helped himself to a large quantity of 
pudding, said: “‘ Mr. Quin, let me recommend 
this pudding to you.” “ With all my heart,” 
said Quin, looking at the gentleman’s plate and 
then at the dish ; “ but which is the pudding ?” 

Quin was apt to make too long pauses when 
he wished to give weight to particular passages. 
When he was performing Horatio in the “ Fair 
Penitent,” and was challenged by Lothario to 
meet him the following morning “a mile among 
the rocks,” Quin paused so long before he re- 
plied, “ I'll meet thee there,” that a man in the 
gallery bawled out: “ Zounds! don’t keep the 
gentleman waiting. Give him an answer, wheth- 
er you will or no.” 

Quin was once annoyed by a very effeminate 
coxcomb ina coffee-room at Bath, who looked 
at him steadily, and observing that Quin frowned 
on him, asked the waiter, in a whisper, “ Who is 
that man?” Quin, overhearing him, roared 
out: “ Waiter, what is that thing?” “Sir Ed- 
ward Stanton’s son,” said the waiter. “It’s 
false, you dog,” said Quin, “ it’s his daughter.” 

Quin was once invited by Mrs. Clive to stay a 
few days with her at Strawberry Hill. Having 
walked round her garden, she asked him if he 
had noticed the pond, a most dimininative bit of 
water. “ Yes, Kitty,” said he, “I saw the 
wash-bowl—but not a bit of soap.” 

When Quin was once delivering the speech of 
Jacques, in ‘As You Like It,” describing the 
“Seven Ages,” an effeminate man who per- 
formed Amicus, regardless of the speech, sat 
upon the very edge of the bench in the banquet- 
scene, and overturned it, falling himself to the 
ground. Quin, turning indignantly to the pros- 
trate coxcomb, exclaimed : “‘ Confound it, mad- 
am ! can’t you sit on your side saddle ¢” 


Precert Practice.—“ That which 
thou hast to do, do it with all thy might,” said 
a clergyman to his son, one morning. “So I 
did,” said Bill, with an enthusiastic gleam in his 
eye. “Ah! what was it, darling?” and the 
father’s fingers ran through his offspring’s curls. 
“ Why, I walloped Jack Edwards till he yelled 
like blue blazes. You should just have heard 
him holler, dad.” The father looked unhappy 
while he explained to him that the precept did 
not apply to an act like that. 


Dumas’s Metuop or Composinc.—“I gen- 
erally,” says Hans Christian Andersen, “found 
the jovial Alexander Dumas in bed, even long 
after midday; here he lay with paper, pen and 
ink, and wrote his new drama. I found him 
thus one day; he nodded kindly to me, and 
said, ‘sit down a minute; I have just nowa 
visit from my muse ; she will be going directly.’ 
He wrote on, spoke aloud, shouted a vivat, sprang 
out of bed and said, ‘the third act is finished.’ ’”’ 


A surE Tuinc.—It is a proverb in Jefferson 
county, New York, that snow always falls at 
Sackett’s Harbor on the 19th of October, and an 
old gentleman in that county wins money annu- 
ally on a bet to that effect. 


Aivantuus Treres.—The mayor of George- 
town has directed the removal of the ailanthus 
trees from the streets of that town, having been 
declared a nuisance by the municipal ordinance. 


Goop Strawberry raising has 
come to be vastly profitable in the vicinity of Bos- 
ten. It is now better understood than ever before. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


A FIRE-PROOF DESK.* 

It is seldom we venture to give room in our 
columns for remarks upon any one of the me- 
chanical inventions that are daily springing into 
existence around us; but we are occasionally 
tempted to notice an article, which, from its nov- 
elty, simplicity and usefulness, we believe our 
readers would be interested to know of, and with 
us to wonder that we had not thought of the 
same thing, “it is so simple.” Who ever 
thought of a Fire-Proof Desk? Who might not 
have thought of a writing desk in a fire-proof 
safe? Most certainly we did not, simple as it is. 
And the lucky minds that did think of it are the 
young and enterprising proprietors of the Mar- 
land’s Patent Safe, which, coupled with the con- 
veniences of this Desk Safe, most assuredly give 
this article a clear title to be called the multum 
in parro in its line. 

This Desk Safe is especially designed to ac- 
commodate gentlemen’s private uses, either for 
their offices or houses. When for théformer, it 
also accommodates a copying-press on the top, 
and has abundant room for books, pigeon-holes 
for files, drawers, etc. When for house use, it 
can be so arranged as to furnish room for silver 
ware, forks, spoons, together with space for pa- 
pers of value, and can be so designed as to 
match the furniture of a library or other room it 
may be placed in. For treasurers of corporations, 
professional gentlemen, and brokers’ offices, from 
its compactness and convenience, it presents the 
most desirable qualities of any article that has 
presented itself to us this many a day. 

These desks are not limited to any size or 
form. They can be made so as to furnish as 
large or as small desk room or surface as any 
person may wish to have, either for a sit-down 
or stand-up desk; and its solidity and firmness 
are as reliable as a writing desk in any form. 
This notice would be incomplete were we not to 
mention that the Marland’s Patent Fire-Proot 
Safe, owned and manufactured by Messrs. M. B. 
Bigelow and Anson Hardy, at 32 School Street, 
Boston, is the safe of the latest and most valu- 
able patent extant, and has received the scientific 
and practical tests that demonstrate its superiori- 
ties over all others. We advise such of our 
readers as wish to see or purchase a safe, to ex- 
amine these safes before they buy elsewhere. 


* See our advertising columns for an ilJustration rep- 
resenting this new invention. 


Tue Tortet Companion—is the name by 
which Messrs. Joseph Burnett & Co., at Boston, 
designate the neat and convenient case in which 
the famous chemists and perfumers put up their 
superior preparations for toilet use, viz., ‘‘ Kallis- 
ton,” “ Cocoaine,”’ “ Oriental Tooth Wash,” and 
“ Florimel.” Xailliston is an article the ladies al- 
ways regard as an indispensable preparation for 

romoting the healthy condition of the skin and 
Coansliping the complexion. The Cocoaine, con- 
taining a large proportion of cocoanut oil, im- 
parts to the hair a glossy appearance, invigorates 
it, and gives it a healthy growth. The Oriental 
Tooth Wash arrests decay of the teeth, cures 
canker, hardens the gums, and imparts fragrance 
to the breath. Florimel is a delicate and endur- 
ing perfume, of exquisite odor, and so pure as 
not to discolor the lightest fabric. These prepar- 
ations are not only of . ary usefulness, and 
all that they profess to be, but also remarkable 
for a delicacy of perfume and healthy purity, very 
seldom met with in articles which are sold at 
such moderate prices.—Louisville Democrat. 


Dix & Evans.—This firm, who have lately 
occupied their elegant new store, No. 27 Winter 
Street, nearly opposite to our office, have the best 
stock of ladies’ and gent’s furnishing goods to 
be found in Boston. Their stock of Hosiery is 
especially remarkable for its great variety and 
excellence of manufacture. 


“Tue Deatn Touca.”—This is the title of 
a most vivid and intensely interesting novelette 
now publishing in The Flag of our Union. For 
sale at all of the periodical depots at four cents 
per copy. 


A Consovation.—The Chinese say that there 
isa well of wisdom at the root of every gray 
hair. How about the people who die their cra- 
niums black? Eh, Mr. Bogle ? 

Gop Pavine Srones.—Gold has been found 
in some of the cobble stones brought from the 
mining district east of Sacramento to pave the 
streets of San Francisco. 


Dox Quixorre.—Wise man, that immense 
Brown, at Harper’s Ferry, who attacked the 
whole United States with twenty-two men ! 


NEW OCEAN TELEGRAPH CABLES. 

' Messrs. Thomas Lewis and J. B. Alexander, 
M. D., have applied to England for a patent for 
a new mode of laying sub-marine telegraph ca- 
bles in deep water. One of the greatest difficul- 
ties encountered in laying these cables in very 
deep water is the strain upon the great length of 
cable running out of the ship, which operates to 
produce a fracture or some other important de- 
rangement in the progress of the work. The 
gentlemen who have applied for this patent claim 
that by the method of attaching hollow tin box 
floats at certain distances along the cable, it can 
be laid without strain and without danger of 
fracture, or any derangement of acable properly 
made and tested as a conductor of electricity. 
The tin boxes have a small aperture in the top 
for the passage of air, and another in the bottom 
to let in the water slowly. It is proposed to at- 
tach the boxes to the cable by loop lines, at dis- 
tances of 100 feet, more or less, as may be 
deemed necessary, and guaged in size so as to 
adequately support the weight of the cable, al- 
lowing it to sink gradually as the boxes fill. In 
this way it is supposed there will only be the 
weight of 50 feet of the cable on the ship at any 
time. 


FRENCH FINANCES, 

The Paris correspondent of the Traveller 
informs us that financial people are not alto- 
gether satisfied with the present condition of the 
Paris Bourse, with its 770,000,000f. loans made 
this /ast twelvemonth (520 for the Italian war, and 
250 for railway bonds), with the 400,000,000f. 
the railways will require the coming twelve- 
months, while 640,000,000f. in specie are in the 
vaults of, and 200,000,000 sleep on private ac- 
count at the Bank of France. And at the same 
time there have been issued since 1854, 
2,000,000,000f. of three per cent. government se- 
curities and 2,000,000,000f. shares and bonds of 
joint stock companies. Many people think that 
the wind that will a little sooner or a little later 
blow Louis Napoleon and his throne away, wiil 
blow from Place de la Bouse. A whole army of 
Pretorian Guards will avail nothing against such 
a tempest. It is as no new secret to you that all 
this issue of paper rests solely on credit, for 
France, with all its hoarding, is poor, and when 
the mob comes (he has introduced the mob on 
change), they will clamor, “Take back yer 
printed paper and give us our money again !” 


Save your Docror’s Bitts.—Of course all 
persons would be very glad to do this, and there- 
fore we recommend them to use, at this trying 
season of our New England climate, that which 
we know to be an excellent and efficacious article 
of medicine. Dr. Wistar’s Balsam of Wild 
Cherry, which will cure coughs, bleeding at the 
lungs, and arrest that fell destroyer, consump- 
tion, does more than our physicians can possibly 
do by the old modes of treatment. A single 
bottle, used according to the directions, will con- 
vince any one. The genuine has written on the 
wrapper, “I. Butts,” and is sold throughout the 
country by all respectable druggists. 


THE BEST IS THE CHEAPEST.—Messrs. Ladd 
& Webster’s Sewing Machine is taking the first 
premium at the State and county fairs all over 
the country. This being the endorsement of 
practical men, and as in distinction to all other 
sewing machines, is far more significant than any 
editorial notice can be. But our readers know, 
as we have told them, that we have one of these 
favorite machines in our own family, and having 
tested it thoroughly, and knowing its remarkable 
excellence, we feel particularly gratified to see 
that it is so universally appreciated and endorsed. 


Twicos.—Major-General David E. 
Twiggs, United States Army, has been granted 
leave of absence for twelve months, with permis- 
sion to go beyond the United States. 


CrinoLing —No less than one hundred dif- 
ferent patents for crinoline and steel hoops have 
been registered since this ruinous fashion came 
into favor, in France alone. . 


Sxaters.—The Ice King has touched our 
waters with his rod, and the skaters are on the 
qui vive. Be cautious, now! 


Bap.—The supreme court of Rhode Island 
has eighty-three petitions for divorce before it. 


Hanpy.—They have a steam carriage that 
runs on ordinary roads in France. 


Gatherings. 


There are seven revolutionary soldiers still 
living in Maine. 

It is said that 300 horses are annually killed 
in Hanover for consumption by the eaters of 
horseflesh. 


Dr. Benjamin Barrett, of Northampton, has 
given $1000 towards the erection of the college 
gymnasium at Amherst. 


Table Rock, once so conspicuous at Niagara 
Falls, has quite disappeared, and the face of 
Goat Island has also much retreated. 

Lord Palmerston, though 74 years of age, 
handles a billiard cue like a master, and makes 
excellent shots without the aid of glasses. 

Great activity exists among the Erie canal 
boats in bringing flour and grain from the West. 
Everything that can float is brought into re- 
quisition. 

Austin Avery, of Windham, Ct., has a pump- 
kin vine in his garden 1328 feet in length, which 
has produced sixty pumpkins, averaging nine 
inches in diameter. 

The receipts of flour in St. Louis this year 
have been 200,000 barrels less than last, not- 
withstanding the abundant harvest. The de- 
—" the receipts of wheat is over 400,000 

ushels. 


The number of fever patients at Houston, 
Texas, is so great, that the want of good nurses 
is severely felt. It is almost impossible to find 
nurses for the sick, although five dollars a day is 
freely given for even ordinary ones. 


A new order has just been established at In- 
dianapolis, styled the “Independent Order of 
Exquisites.” The regalia consists of a meer- 
schaum pipe, a pair of gold spectacles, yellow 
kid gloves, and a piece of white satin. 

In cutting up a large elephant’s tusk in Cin- 
cinnati, a few days ago, a bullet was found im- 
bedded in the ivory. From indications under- 
stood by ivory workers the lead must have been 
carried in the tusk for some thirty years. 


Paper money was first made by Massachusetts 
in 1690; by Connecticut, 1709; Pennsylvania, 
1723 ; Maryland, 1740; Rhode Island, 1744— 
and in 1759 almost every province issued paper 
currency. It was first issued by Congress in 1775. 

Mrs, Tynan, of Cincinnati found a burglar in 
her house, and attempted to detain him, where- 
upon he fired a pistol at her and ran into the 
street. Here he shot Mr. George Ballinger, who 
tried to arrest him, but he was finally captured. 


Legislators make queer mistakes. In creating 
the new county of Wilcox in Georgia, the 
Legislature forgot to attach it to some Con- 
gressional District, and the inhabitants are 
therefore without a representative in the national 
councils. 


Two trained elephants, Victoria and Albert, 
recently escaped from their keeper in Sacra- 
mento, and hel themselves to such delicacies 
as they could find in the saloons and streets. 
They were eventually rescued by their keeper 
without doing further harm. 

John Seylas, a citizen of Rochester, had a 
violent quarrel with his wife because of her re- 
fusal to sign a mortgage deed. She went out to 
make inquiries, and soon returned with an inten- 
tion to comply with his wishes. But in the 
meantime he had committed suicide. 

The message of the Governor of Tennessee 
shows the receipt of the State Treasury for the 
year ending October 1, to have been $1,848,094, 
and the expenditures $1,704,287. Balance now 
on hand, $180,308. The total indebtedness of 
the State is $3,844,606. 

A few days ago a Meriden gentleman was 
robbed of his pocket-book in the New Haven 
depot. He caught the fellow ; and his confed- 
erate coming up, announced himself as a police- 
man, and took the thief into custody and walked 
off with him. 

Chickens of a new breed, called “ Eclipten- 
dean,” have been introduced into this country. 
Instead of feathers, they are covered with fine 
hair like that of lap-dogs, very white, soft and 
beautiful, and have curious red ornaments on 
their heads. 

A full length statue of Washington, clothed 
in Masonic regalia, is now in New York. It was 
executed by Hiram Powers, to the order of the 
Fredericksburg Lodge, Virginia, in which Wash- 
ington was initiated, passed and raised. Its cost 
was $6000. 

Several hundred postmasters have already no- 
tified Lieutenant Ives that — have placed 
boxes within their offices for the reception of 
contributions for the completion of the Wash- 
ington Monument. From some offices returns 
for the first month have been received. The city 
of Lynn, Mass., stands at the head of the list, 
having contributed $46. 

Alexander Lang, of Green township, Indiana 
county, lately had his leg broken by alog, which 
was being placed upon a heap fur burning. The 
bone was set, and in a few hours afterwards he 
fell into a deep sleep, from which all efforts to 
wake him had failed, and in which he continued 
for three days, at the end of which he died. It 
was a most singular case. 

“ A statistical account,” says the Patrie, “ fur- 
nishes the curious and significant fact that dur- 
ing the time that the French troops occupied the 
Italian peninsula, less than three months, there 
were more marriages contracted between French- 
men and Italian women than had taken place 
between the latter and Austrians during the 
space of twenty years. 


Sands of Gold. 


.... Metaphysics are the anatomy of the soul. 
— De Boufflers. 
.... Few things are positively true, but only 
relatively and measprably so.— Bovee. 

-... Atrue and genuine impudence is ever 
the effect of ignorance without the least sense of 
it.—Sir Richard Steele. 

++. To show yourself irresolute, is to endow 
your enemy with confidence. We take courage © 
in beholding a feebleness which is greater than 
our own.— W. G. Simms. 


--.. The laws of the Swiss are rigid, but they 
have the pleasure of making them themselves ; 
and he who is hanged for their violation, has the 
pleasure of seeing his servant in his execution. 
—De Boufflers. 

+++. What passes for good luck is often rather 
the present results of previous good sense—the 
fruition now of past but unobserved labors—the 
springing up in one season of seed sown in an- 
other.—. 

-+.. A conviction of one’s own inferiority 
soon prompts a thorough search into the weak- 
nesses of the superior. There is nothing that 
the slave sooner learns than the faults of his 
master.— W. G. Simms. 

.... What is done from habit is done without 
reflection afd without recollection. This ex- 
plains why we are so little able to give the 
reasons for our past career, or revive a remem- 
brance of its incidents.— hb 


.... My experience makes me an enemy 
alike to premature marriage and to distant en- 
gagements. The first adds to our individual 
cares the responsibility for the beloved and help- 
less pledges of our affections, and the last are 
liable to the most cruel disappointments.—Sir 
Walter Scott. 

.... If men could find the fabled mountain 
that is said to restore youth and health and 
beauty, with what eagerness they would rush to 
drink its waters. Yet with scarcely less eager- 
— do they now rush to drink of waters that 

ing upon them premature old age and disease, 

.... A woman will never acknowledge to a 
defeat. You may conquer her, you may bri 
her on her knees—you may wave over her he 
the very flag of victory—but still she will not 
acknowledge she is beaten—in the same way that 
there are Frenchmen who will not admit to the 
resent day that they lost the battle of Water- 
00.— Rochefoucauld. 


Soker's 

The winds are responsible for many an un- 
lucky blow. 

A “Taper Waste”—Burning the candle at 
both ends. 

The empire of the French is surrounded with 
Paris-ites. 

Creditors and poor relations never call at the 
right moment. 

What is the best to prevent old maids from 
despairing? Pairing. 

A dentist at work in his vocation always looks 
down in the mouth. 

There is but one way to deal with a serpent, 
that is to kill it or let it slide. 

Too much rain is as bad for vegetation as too 
little; it operates as a check-rain. 

La, Mr. Smith, what makes — hair so red? 
bead got some stuff that turns such a jolly 

ack. 

We like steamboat officers and hate rascals ; 
but we will always thank both alike to give usa 
“ wide berth.” 

Why do people talk about feeling doubts in 
their own mind? Where else could they be ex- 
pected to feel them. 

If the alphabet were alive, why would you 
find it difficult to kill it? Becanse you couldn’t 
put the letter B out of “ Being.” 

A fat man lost his appetite the other day, and 
the unlucky finder being a poor man with a large 
family, it rained him in less than a fortnight. 

There is a man in town so witty that his wife 
manufactures all the butter that the family uses 
from the cream of his jokes. 

“Do you like codfish balls, Mr. Wiggin?” 
Mr. Wiggin, hesitatingly, “1 really don’t know, 
miss, I never recollect attending one.” 

If the old maxim is true, that the law takes 
no account of small matters, it must take pre- 
cious little account of many who pretend to ad- 
minister it. . 

A correspondent, who signs herself “ Sophia,” 
says that woman is twice as good as man, 
— it thus by the very orthography— 

-0-m-a n—double you, O man! 

“Tam going to raise a pig-sty,” said Brown, 
and he straightway built one up. “I am going 
to raze a pig-sty,” said Jenkins, and he straight- 
way knocked one down. 

“ Sally,” said a fellow to a girl who had red 
hair, “keep away from me or you'll set me on 


fire.” “No danger of that,” replied the girl, 
“ you are too green to burn !” 
A shrewd old gentleman once said to his 


daughter, “‘ Be suré, my dear, you never marry 
Sone, the poorest man in 


money, and nothing 


@ poor man ; m 
the world is one thgt has 
else.” 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
SUPPLICATION. 


BY M. T. CALDER. 
OQ, Father! weary with earth’s grief and cares, 
8 bling and fainting on my way, 
To Thee I come for strength to help me bear 
Serenely patient through my day. 


O, breathe thy peace into my troubled scul, 
Thine arm of strength around me throw, 

Thine angel send the heavy stone to roll, 
The risen Lord of Life to show. 

Close to my Saviour’s breast, my weary head 
Tn loving trust would safely lie ; 

My sinking soul would fain with grace be fed, 
With heavenly manna from on high. 


Peace, Faith and Trust—for these I lift my prayer— 
Send down the messenger divine! 

So shall my drooping heart revive, and wear 
Joy's fadei smile th ih shade or shine! 


THE MAIDEN’S LEAP. 


Ons of the most remarkable mountains, both 


for grandeur of scenery and romantic associa 
tions, not only in Germany but in all Europe, is 
the rocky mountain of Oybin, not far from the 
town of Zittau. Its sides are shaggy with gray 
and broken rocks, and shadowed by dark firs, in- 
termingled with the lighter foliage of the birch. 
Venerable monuments, defaced and crumbling 
from the effects of time, but majestic in their 
hoariness, are scattered about the old burial 
ground on its summit, and the ruins of the 
Ceelestine convent are still to be seen, as well as 
of the Robbers’ Castle, in old times a terror to 
all the surrounding country. It is now com- 
pletely destroyed, if it ever existed ; but tales 
are still told among the people of the occasional 
apparition of a monk in the ancient mansion in 
Zittau, where the subterranean passage was said 
to terminate; and it has been credibly main- 
tained, that sometimes at midnight a procession 
of monks may be seen upon the mountain mov- 
ing toward the desolate chapel, where they per- 
form religious service at that silent and mysteri- 
ous hour. 

The traveller will find his imagination sensibly 
affected by the influence of these singular tradi- 
tions. He.will linger with an interest beyond 
that of mere curiosity, by the massive chair and 
the bed of state on which Charles IV. is sgid to 
have reposed when he came to destroy the terri- 
ble Robbers’ Castle. He will call up remem- 
brances of those fierce and sanguinary times. 
But with a feeling of more than ordinary sym- 
pathy will his eye rest on the savage ravine, and 
the spot called “The Maiden’s Leap.” He will 
listen with a kindling heart to the story connected 
with that wild place, which is still treasured in 
the popular memory. 

In an age of darkness and barbarism many 
centuries back, when force usurped the place of 
right, and the sword was the common arbiter of 
differences between man and man, the castle that 
crowns Mount Oybin stood in its rude magnifi- 
cence, defying the assaults of invaders, and in- 
habited by a band of knights, who owned no 
law but their own will, and, from their almost 
impregnable fortress, looked with scorn on 
the rest of the world. Every day the sounds of 
feasting and revelry might be heard within the 
walls of the burg. Sometimes the knights de. 
scended alone or in companies to the neighbor- 
ing town ; but their visits were always marked 
by some deed of violence or rapine, perpetrated 
on the unoffending citizens. The freehooters 
sought access frequently to the fairest dames 
and damsels of Zittau. The chronicle does not 
mention that any of its discreet maidens ever 
listened to the courtship of these lawless men ; 
but it explicitly records the fact that more beau- 
tifal women lived in the city at that time than at 
any other period since. It is a matter of history, 
too, that the loveliest damsel in all that region 
was Agnes, the daughter of an honest burgher of 
Zittau. Whenever she went to church, attired 
in her simple and becoming holiday address, her 
rich brown curls falling gracefully from under 
her coif, embroidered with silver, the young men 
who passed stopped to look after her, and not a 
few were the suitors for the hand of the beautiful 
maiden. 

Agnes had been seen by the knight Hugo von 
Uwald, one of the freebooters, as she sat spin- 
ning by the window of her father’s house ; and 
again as he passed her on her way to church. 
One Sunday afternoon, as she walked towards 
the place of worship, her eyes fixed modestly 
upon the matin book in her hand, Hugo stepped 


boldly in her way; she stopped, regarding him 
with terror. He took no notice of her alarm, 


but in a few words declared the passion he had 


conceived for her, entreating her favor for his 
suit. His entreaty, however, was uttered in such 
a@ tone as revealed too plainly that the knight 
d da refusal impossibl Agnes was more 
frightened at his words than his looks. She 
made no reply, but grew pale as death; and at 


the next instant, darting past him, fled with the 


speed of an arrow into the church. 

The knight stood in blank astonishment, for 
the idea that his proposals could be unwelcome 
had never occurred to him. The coyness of the 
maiden invested her with tenfold charms in his 
eyes. He made a vow upon his sword to win 
her, and resolved to leave nothing undone for the 


accomplishment of his purpose. From that day, 
however, he saw nothing of the fair Agnes, 
neither at the window nor in the church. He 
could not learn if she was in the town or not, 
for none of her neighbors had seen her. 

The trath was, that the girl, like a dutiful and 
obedient child, had immediately informed her 


father of her meeting with Hugo, and bis strange 
language. The father was a prudent man, and 
well acquainted with the character of the knights 
of Oybin. He dreaded the worst, and immedi- 
ately placed his daughter in security and con- 
cealment. 

“She must endure the privation of liberty 
awhile,” said he, “till the knight has forgotten 
her for some newer face, and that will be soon, I 


‘warrant me; then I will marry her to some brave 


man who will know how to protect her from 
danger.” 

Thus weeks and months passed. The beauti- 
ful girl was never permitted to go out, and all 
Hugo’s search afver her was in vain. At length 
he guessed the secret of her strange disappear- 
ance, and instantly determined to circumvent the 
poor burgher who had dared oppose his wishes. 
He came no more to Zittau, and caused it to be 
rumored that he had gone to Prague, to mingle 
in the amusements of the court. How joyous 
was Agnes at this news, and the day of her re- 
lease came. Her father no longer feared for her 
safety, and the free air and sunshine were no 
longer forbidden delights. She left her hiding- 
place and resumed her spinning at the window, 
where she could see all that passed in the street. 
On the next holiday she was allowed to take a 
walk with some young girls, her companions. 
The sun shone bright!y, the air was fresh and 
balmy, and the fields were covered with wild 
flowers, which the merry maidens plucked, 
wreathing them into garlands, and laughing and 
jesting with the glee of innocent hearts. Agnes, 
happy in her recovered freedom, bounded like a 
fawn over the green meadows, calling ever and 
anon to her companions with a shout of childish 
delight. Suddenly she let fall her wreath of 
flowers, and stood motionless, as if rooted to the 
earth with surprise and terror. Emerging from 
a thick copse, Hugo von Uwald stood before her. 
He was accompanied by three followers, one of 
whom held his horse. 

It was a minute’s space before the terrified 
maiden could even shriek for help ; but it was of 
no avail. The iron arm of the savage knight 
encircled her; he lifted her upon his horse, and 
springing up himself, drove spurs into the 
animal's side and galloped in the direction of the 
Robbers’ Castle. The three men followed, but 
not till one had called out in a rough voice to the 
other damsels, that if any of them dared mention 
what they had seen it should cost them their 
lives. 

With weeping and lamentation, the young girls 
returned to their parents. They did not regard 
the threats of the knight’s attendants, so that in 
less than an hour the whole town knew of the 
capture of the unfortunate Agnes. The anguish 
of the bereaved father may easily be conceived. 
He besought the assistance of his fellow-burghers 
for the recovery of his child. After long delib- 
eration, it was determined that a number of stout 
men, well armed, should be sent to Oybin to de- 
mand Agnes back from the knight ; and in case 
ot refusal, to offer him battle. 

The poor maiden, in the meantime, had been 
carried, halfswooning, up the rough mountain 
path to the gates of the castle. She was lifted 


gently from the steed of the knight and borne into 
a state apartment luxuriously farnished. Her 
consciousness gradually returned, and she looked 
wildly about ker. The knight endeavored to 
soothe her agitation ; repeated his assurance of 
affection, and solicited a return from her. Ag- 
nes replied to his importunate wooing only by a 


gush of bitter tears. At last starting up, she 
flung herself at the feet of her captor. “ You 


know well, sir,” she cried, “that Iam too mean 


to become your wife; nor can I ever love you; 
but I will be eternally grateful ; I will pray daily 
for the welfare of your soul, if you will take me 
back to my father!” 

Hugo raised the fair suppliant from the ground. 
“It grieves me, fairest one,” said he, “to refuse 


thee aught; but my love were small indeed, 


could I fulfil thy wish! Yet, as I would not 
willingly behold thy tears, I will withdraw for a 
while. Thou art mistress of this castle, and all 
the heart can wish shall be thine, but thou canst 
never see thy father till thy favor is yielded to 
me without reserve.” 


So saying, the knight departed. The maiden 


sank upon her knees, praying for succor in this 
fearful extremity. All night Agnes continued 
in prayer. Hope and courage entered her heart. 
As the gray dawn lightened the apartment, she 
sought for some way of egress. The door by 
which she had been brought in led into the great 
hall, and thence she knew there was no escape. 
But as she examined the walls in the dim light, 
feeling along the panels, one of them yielded to 
the pressure of her hand. A small door flew 
open, and disclosed a narrow and dark passage. 
The maiden entered without hesitation, and fol- 
lowed the passage fearlessly, for she fled from a 
fate more terrible than any peril of life or limb. 
Ere long she felt the cool morning air upon her 
cheek ; then the light of day was discernible ; 
and presently she stood without the castle walls, 
upon a mass of rock overlooking the steep de- 
scent into the valley. 

As the castle was quite inaccessible on this 


side, its defence was left to the hand of nature. | 


Only a confused jumble of rocks could be seen 
at a vast distance below, a chaos of blackened 
boulders thrown together by some convulsion of 
the mountain ; half concealed. by rugged trees, 
and the mists that were reeking trom the depths 
of the ravine. Far beyond, the valley extended 
smiling in verdure and beauty. As yet all was 
silent in the burg. Agnes passed timidly on, 
animated with a vain hope, till she reached the 
defended side, and came in sight of the great 
gate of the castle. Alas! it was closed, and she 
saw the gleam of weapons in the newly-risen 
sun, as the sentinels passed to and fro on their 
monotonous round. 

Despair filled the heart of the disappointed 
girl. To go forward was certain recapture. She 
had nought to do but turn back, and retrace her 
steps to the apartment she had quitted, awaiting 
some more favorable opportunity for escape. But 
even this she was not destined to accomplish. 
As she once more passed beneath the walls, the 
knight himselt confronted her. 

“Ah, sweet truant! dare not to abuse my 
goodness!” he exclaimed, stretching forth his 
arms to clasp the wanderer. 

The maiden recoiled in horror, and turned to 
fly. But whither? to the soldiers at the gate, or 
into the jaws of death? The precipice was 
before her; a bound, as the knight advanced, 
and she stood on its utmost verge. He sprang 
forward to seize his prey ; the young girl sprang 
also towards a jutting rock a few feet distant, but 
failed to reach it, and sank into the abyss. Hugo 
started back aghast, and pale with horror at the 
fate of his victim, and fled into the castle. 
There, at the morning banquet, he drowned in 
wine the recollection of the fearful scene. 

When the maiden took the fatal plunge, the 
suddenness of her fall and the influence of mor- 
tal terror deprived her instantly of sense. She 
was aroused from insensibility by a tingling sen- 
sation of pain in all her limbs, which gradually 
grew sharper. The coldness of the air around 
her also was perceptible. Slowly, as recollection 
returned, she opened her eyes. Where was she ? 
She could see the blue sky above her; around 
was the free air. She seemed suspended between 
heaven and earth. It was so. Her fall had been 
arrested by the wide-spreading branches of a fir 
tree, rooted in a projecting portion of the rock. 
It was not long before the young girl compre- 
hended her situation ; and exhausted and over- 
come with fear as she was, it inspired her with 
anew hope. Far, far above her stood the burg 
in which she had so lately been a prisoner. She 
had escaped the power of her persecutor, for 
none would dream that she could survive her fall 
from the precipice. Agnes wept in gratitude to 
Heaven for her wonderful preservation ; then 
she cautiously changed her position to see if she 
might not descend into the valley. It was im- 
possible! The descent was steep and perpen- 


dicular. A single step would precipitate her 
upon the wild rocks far below, where instant 
death would be certain. The very sight, as she 


cast a glance downward, made her shudder with 


horror. She uttered a faint cry; the wind 
swayed the branches of the fir tree, to which she 
clung convulsively, feeling as if her last hold on 
life were every instant to be torn away. Was 
she to be rocked, the sport of the tempest, in this 


terrific cradle, till the wild eagle should claim 


her for his prey, or till starvation should waste 


her strength with slow agonies? Better an in- 
stant and speedy release; but at every look into 
the frightfal abyss beneath her, she drew back 
sick and shuddering. 

All at once the faint sound of martial music at 
& great distance came borne upon the breeze to 


her ears, She turned towards the sound. The 
sun was shining on a lovely landscape afar off, 
and the spires of a town gleamed in the distance. 
Was it—ro! it could not be! and yet—it was 
her native Zittau! The martial music came 
nearer; it seemed just at her feet; the air was 
filled with it ; the fuliage of the fir tree seemed — 
to quiver in the softened sound. The trath 


flashed on Agnes’s mind ; a troop was marching 
through the valley! With a sudden energy 
which only the fear of a horrible death could in- 
spire, she shrieked again and again for aid. The 
cry was echoed from the neighboring cliffs, and 
by the shrill scream of the startled bird ; then it 
died away in faint wailing murmurs. How, 
from these remote airy regions, could it reach the 
dwellers of earth? Another burst of music, 
loud and triumphant, swept upward, and then 
the martial notes receded. Agnes felt her cheek 
fanned by the wings of an eagle, that scared from 
his eyrie, flew past her resting-place ; the next in- 
stant the icy sickness of despair seized upon her 
heart; her eyes closed, and she relapsed into 
insensibility. 

The eagle’s flight was hersalvation. The sol- 
diers crossing the valley were the men from 
Zittau, bound on their mission from the burghers 
to the castle. As their eyes followed the startled 
mountain-bird, they saw a white garment flutter- 
ing in the dark foliage of the fir, and presently 
the name of “ Agnes,” in the tones of amaze- 
ment and terror, was uttered by several voices at 
once. Loud and tumultuous shouts rent the air ; 
but all unbeard by the helpless girl suspended 
thus in mid-air, and swinging to and fro as the 
wind surged through the ravine. With breath- 
less haste, the men brought ladders and ropes ; 
several of the most daring climbed the rugged 
steep. Far in advance of the rest was a youth 
named Bernhard, who seemed reckless of all 
danger. He loved the fair girl, and was resolved 
to yield the honors of her rescue to no one. 

Shouts and cries from below encouraged and 
warned the adventurous young man. Now he 
clung by a shrub to the face of the cliff, now 
leaped from point to point of the rock, climbing 
from one projection to another, regardless of all 
risk, watched breathlessly by the spectators as he 
hovered in air, till, by almost superhuman exer- 
tions, he gained the fir tree, and clasped in his 
arms the form of the unconscious maiden. 

Fastening his rope securely to the tree, and as- 
sisted by his companions, Bernhard succeeded 
in bearing his lovely burden in safety down. 
When Agnes opened her eyes, she saw her fath- 
er’s face bent over her with tears of thankfulness, 
and heard the kind voices of her townsmen and 
friends praising God for her miraculous deliver- 
ance. She was carried in triumph back to her 
home, and the day was celebrated as a festival 
by the good-hearted burghers. 

It was not long before Agnes became the wife 
of Bernhard. ‘The rock from which she sprang 
is called to this day “ The Maiden’s Leap,” and 
no traveller who visits the mountain of Oybin, 
forgets to notice it. The legend is current through 
the whole country, and has furnished a subject 
for the genius of several poets. 


> 


STRUCTURE OF PLANTS, 


One of the earliest fruite of the application of 
the convex lens to the examination of minute 
bodies, was the discovery of the structure of 
wood fibre, and the arrangement of the minute 
vessels in which the sap of plants circulates. 
Anxious to ascertain whether or no these micro- 
scopic vessels inter-communicated with each 
other, Professor Faraday took a stick of consid- 
erable length, and having varnished one end, he 
cut his name through the varnish, and forced a 
colored injection into the pores of the wood; 
when, after some time, the name appeared at the 
other end, nearly in the same relative position as 
that in which it had entered, thereby proving 
that the sap vessels are completely separate from 
one another.—Botanical Researches. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION, 


VIEW OF HARPER’S FERRY. 

The overwhelming interest attaching to the 
recent bloody tragedy at Harper’s Ferry has in- 
duced us to publish on this page an accurate 
view of the scene where it occurred. Hitherto 
the spot was known chiefly as one of the most 


romantic landscapes on this side of the Atlantic, 


and as such was resorted to by innumerable 
tourists, foreign and American. Henceforth it 
will have a place in our annals as the locality of 
a murderous outrage against law and life, fortu- 
nately failing in realizing the ultimate pu 

of the actors and abettors. It will not be ex- 
pected of us to enter into the details of this sad 


affair. They have already been spread broad- 


cast over the land in the news sheets accessible 
to all readers. The insurrection culminated in 
the middle of last month. Though Brown num- 
bered but a few white followers, still they were 
animated by his fanatic _ and they had sur- 
prising stores of arms. hat they were entirely 
disappointed in their calculations every one 
knows. The blacks did not rally to their stand- 
ard, and the few found with them sang to have 


been ferved into their ranks. But the law 
pronounces upon his guilt and decides its ex- 
jation. Painful as this occurrence is, and tragic 
n its details, it will serve as a warning example 
to all who with unhallowed hand would assail 
the majesty of our federal laws and the tran- 
_— of our sovereiga States. Inevitable 
eath awaits all the actors in such attempts, and 


intamy is the lot of all connected with them as 


the righ da +~o the western bank 
of the Je Rock. Onthe 
opposite banks of the two rivers the cliffs are 
more bold and striking. That on the Maryland 
side is supposed to resemble the profile of Wash- 
ington, an illusion very pleasing to those whose 


minds are not adapted to relish the beauties of 


nature. The two cliffs of which we have spoken 
form a noble entrance to the romantic valley 
which lies beyond, embosomed amid woods and 
mountains, and winding among the projections 
of the latter until its exit is again guarded by 
immense rocks, where a corresponding 
to that at Harper’s Ferry, is broken through the 
Short Hills—a chain parallel to the Blue Ridge, 


and connected with it by spurs which enclose on 
every side this dell that contains so many ele- 
ments of the picturesque. The mountains, of 
considerable height, are clothed to their summits 
by forests of oak and pine, from out the thick 
shade of which project immense masses of gran- 
ite, that yet stand the stern witnesses of some 
tremendous convulsion, the trees of which not 
even time, that has for thousands of years been 


scattering their debris daily below, has been able 
to obliterate. The bases of these mountains 
present elevated and very rugged cliffs, which, 
projecting into the valley, break its uniformity, 
and give a wilder aspect to the river, that spreads 
itself between them. The western part of Vir- 
ginia abounds in romantic scenery, but the trav- 
eller may toil for hours in its immediate vicinity 


plunged in a depth of shade, that excludes all 


~ 


ASN 


rompters or apologists. Every one is interested 
fn bringing them to justice and to the punish- 
ment which they deserve. We now proceed to 
describe the scene depicted in our engraving. 
Harper’s Ferry is 174 miles from Richmond. 
This place has risen at the justly celebrated pass 
of the Potomac River through the Blue Ridge, 
and is situated immediately at the junction of 
the Pot and Sh doah Rivers, on 
right bank of the Potomac, above the mouth of 
the Shenandoah. The Shenandoah, after run- 
ning along the foot of the Blue Ridge in a direc- 
tion a northeast, turns suddenly to the east, 
and mingles its waters with those of the Potomac, 
at the point where the latter, after flowing through 
a deep and well-wooded dell, from northwest to 
southeast, is entering that singular gap in the 
Ridge, through which the waters escape. The 
valleys of both rivers are romantic, and that of 
the Potomac unites singularity with beauty. The 
breadth of the Potomac is from two hundred and 
fifty to three hundred yards; that of the Shenan- 
doah, one hundred and fifty. Both rivers are so 
shallow that the water leaves innumerable rocks 
bare in every part of the channel, whose sides 
are worn by thousands of } omy rapids, which 
fret and struggle among the large blocks of 
granite. The town extends itself in contempt 
of all order, along both sides of the hills which 
divides the two rivers, and runs up to the jaws of 
the pictaresque, but no way tremendous pass of 
the Potomac. At the point of this tongue of 
land is the armory ; on the left and nearly even 
with the water, the working part of the arsenal ; 


idea of the beauty by which he is surrounded ; 
to ascend the mountains is difficult, and adds 
but little to his chance of gratification ; the fol- 
iage is nearly as thick there as at their base ; but 
necessary local knowledge would be at the com- 
mand of all, if those who annually make sum- 
mer excursions through our country were as ar- 
dent admirers of nature as they commonly are 
of warm springs, or other objects which draw 
together a number of half sick, half idle people, 
who lounge away the best part of the year. As 
an instance, how many Dr. Syntaxes in search 
of the picturesque, of the company at the springs 
or the wonders of Weyes’s Cave, plunge in the 
innumerable shades of Brown’s Gap, which 


brings so forcibly to mind the falsehood of 


Thomson’s lines : 


““T care not, Fortune, what you me deny, 
You cannot bar me from fair nature’s grace, 
You cannot shut the windows of the sky, 
Through which Aurora shows her smiling face.” 


How mapy unhappy wights perform this dark- 
some pilgrimage, when they might, a few miles 
off from Sauks Gap, have seen the sun rise over 
a landscape, which exhibits the country towards 
tide-water, spreading out in an extent of forest 
as boundless and Jevel as the ocean, to the north 
and south the long chain of the Blue Ridge, to 
the west the well cultivated valley watered by 
the Shenandoah, adorned by detached and pic- 
turesque mountains, and bounded by the hazy 
and unbroken line of the North Mountain. The 
celebrated passage of the Potomac, before al- 
luded to, at this place, is an object truly grand 


and magnificent. The eye takes in, at a sfonee, 
on the north side of the Potomac and Shenan- 
doah, at their junction, an impetuous torrent, 
foaming and dashing over numerous rocks, which 
have tumbled from precipices that overhang 
them ; the picturesque tops and sides of the 


mountains, the gentle and winding current of 
the river below the ridge, presenting, altogether, 
a landscap pable of awakening the most de- 
lightful and subli i “This scene,” 
says Mr. Jefferson, “‘is worth a voyage across 
the Atlantic.” 


HOW TO NAVIGATE THE AIR. 
Tt cannot be too absolutely stated that balloons 
are incapable of being directed. They are, and 


must be, entirely at the mercy of the current of 
air in which they float. This is a necessary con- 
dition of their buoyancy. All the analogies by 
which inventors have been encouraged in the de- 
lusive hope of being able to guide balloons are 
false analogies. The rudders of ships and the 
tails of birds have been mis quoted sadly. Ships 
do not float suspended in one element alone, as 


balloons float in the air. Birds are not buoyant, 
nor do they guide themselves by their tails. A 
ship does not float in the water, but on it; and 
another element, on which she does not float, is 
that in which she mainly moves. A bird does not 
float at all, either in the air or on it, in the proper 
sense of the term, that is to say, it is not lighter, 
as a balloon is, than the element in which it moves, 


but immensely heavier. The condition of a fish 


under water is more nearly like the condition of 
a balloon in the air; but here are also essential 
differences. We may depend on it, if we are ever 
designed to navigate the air, it will be by a strict 
adherence to the principle and to close imitation 
of the means which have been designed by the 
Creator for effecting the same purpose in fly- 
ing animals. The problem of serial navigation 
will never be solved until the principles of flight 
are clearly understood, nor until we recognize pre- 
cisely what are the obstacles preventing us from 
acting on them by artificial means. It is, of 
course, possible these obstacles may prave to be 
insuperable. I entertain a different impression ; 
but, at all events, they cannot be overcome until 
«they are exactly known. They may be all 
summed up in one great deficit of our present 
mechanical knowledge—a light motive power. I 
have little hope that, until a lighter motive power 
than steam is discovered, aerial navigation will 
be accomplished. But even with steam some ex- 
periments might be tried which would test the 
principles of flight, and at least lead the way in a 
right direction for the progress of discovery. I 
assume it would be easy to derive from a steam 
engine the perpendicular action of a bird’s wing. 
In truth, the direct action of a piston would give 
this movement. This is the simple principle of 
Nasmyth’s steam hammer. Would there be any 
difficulty in making such a piston work a pair of 
wings, constructed on some such a model as the 
wings of a bat? What is the maximum velocit 
with which such a piston could be made to wo 
ata given velocity? The next step would be to 


ascertain the lifting power of such action. Per- 
haps no steam engine can be made so light and 
powerful as to work wings capable of lifting its 
own weight. In jack of other means of dealing 
with it, I would suggest it be balanced by the lift- 


ing power of a balloon. Even this modified use 
of a balloon is open to great objections, becanse 


the power exercised over it by the slightest cur- 
rent of air would be very great, and the experi- 
ment could only be tried in a tranquil atmos- 
phere ; but, in default of any machine capable 
of lifting the whole of its own weight, there 
seems to be no alternative but to take off 

the weight by a balloon. My belief is that such 
& machine, when it rose from the ground, would 


be found capable of being directed, and that 

the direction of its flight would. be determined 

THE LAVENDER HARVEST. 

The lavender harvest bas this year been un- 
usually fine. Zavendula vera is a native of Per- 
sia, the Canaries, Barbary, and the south of Eu- 
rope, whence it has been brought to England, 


and carefully cultivated, so as to yield an essen- 
tial oil or otto very superior to that produced in 
its original place of growth. It was long sup- 
posed that lavender could only be brought to 
perfection in the neighborhood of Mitcham, in 
Surrey ; but it has, within the last half century, 
been found that a soil and climate still more 


suited to its growth exists near Hitchin, in Hert- 


fordshire, where it is cultivated by Mr. Septimus 
Piesse, with great success, in open plantations. 
In October, a large number of ~~ from the old 
plants are placed in beds, where they are allowed 
to remain for twelve months, during which time, 
they are carefully clipped. When a year old 
they are planted out (in fine weather) in rows 
four feet apart, with a space of three feet from 
plant to plant ; but are not allowed to flower— 
the clipping being still continued, in order to 
strengthen them, which object is further promot- 
ed by a regular supply of short manure to the 
roots ; or super-phosphate of lime greatly im- 
proves the appearance of the plant, and causes 
it also to produce finer flowers. The quantity 
of lavender grown in England is far beyond or- 
dinary belief. Mr. Piesse says 7000 pounds of 
essential oil is about his produce at Hitchin ; 
and, as it requires about 100 pounds of flowers 
to produce each pound of oil, and one acre of 
land to produce 2600 pounds of lavender-flow- 
ers, England spares 270 acres of land for grow- 
ing this plant, the fragrance of which is finer in 
Britain than elsewhere. The usual mode of 
rocuring the otto is to put the flowers and stalks 
into a still with sufficient water, and thus draw 
off the oil; but very little is produced from the 
stalks, and that little of inferior quality. Mr. 
Piesse employs only the flowers, stripped from 
the stalks previously to the distillation; and, 
though this is necessarily a more expensive wa 
of proceeding, the aroma of the otto conderok 
by this a is far superior to that of any 
other.—ZIllustrated London News. 
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Poet's Corner. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
THE AUTUMN SUNSET.—A SONNET. 


BY JAMES RISTINE. 


Tis autumn, and the forest trees are decked 

In vari-tinted robes. The hill, the quiet vale, 
And every woodland glade is golden flecked 

With the seared leaves strewn by the morning gale. 
The sun is sinking down the western sky, 

Deepening in hue and broadening, till now 
It seems to blaze the snowy mountain nigh— 

The Almighty's dreaded and iscient brow. 
Timorous shadows come and fall again 

Toward the east, then wander onward till 
The last soft beam of dying day hac lain 

Down on some fleecy cloud, or on the rill, 
Waned into silent, shadowy gloom. So gently fades 
The aged christian’s life in calm Lethean shades. 


THE DEATH CHAMBER. 


Still as a moonlight ruin is thy form, 

Or meekoess of carved marble, that hath prayed 

For ages in a tomb; serenely laid, 

As some fair vessel that hath braved the storm, 

And passed into her haven; when the noise 

That cheered her home hath all to silence died, 

Her crew hath shoreward parted, and no voice 

Troubles her sleeping image in the tide. 

Sister and saint, thou art a closed book, 

Whose holy printing pone may yet reveal ; 

A few days thou art granted us to look 

On thy clasped binding, till that Ooe unseal, 

The lamb alone found worthy, and above 

Thou teach sweet lessons to the kings, of love. 
ALFo 


A LONELY GRAVE. 
It was a solitary mound, 
Which two spears’ length of level ground 
Did from all other graves divide, 
As if in some respect of pride, 
Or melaocholy’s sickly mood, 
Still shy of human neighborhood, 
Or guilt that humbly would express 
A peuitential loneliness.—WorpswortTs. 


FRIENDSHIP. 
Friendsbip is no — of hasty growth, 
Though planted in esteem’s deep-fixed soil, 
The gradual cul of kind i 
Must bring it to perfection.— BaiLiiz. 


THE SKY. 
And they were canopied by the blue sky, 
8o cloudless, clear, and purely beautifal, 
That God alone was to be seen in heaven.—Brron. 


Gtlitor’s Chair. 


GOSSIP WITH THE BEADER. 


— Talking of the weather—and who doesn’t ’—we ven- 
ture to predict that the coming winter will be a snowy 
one, and our beaux and belles will have sieighing to their 
heart's content. Livery-stable keepers will rejoice; out- 
of-town landlords will wear blithe faces; and farmers will 
not break their ploughs, for a season of snow is followed 
by heavy grass and fruit crops. For our own part we 
like to see snow on the ground for three or four months 
of the year. It seems the fitting garniture of nature in 
her period of repose—the eider-down coveriet to keep 
her bosom warm, the spotless drapery of her dream- 
couch. If our prophecy prove untrue, we will take back 
a large portion of the above remarks, without any extra 
charge for the paper......At Baden a great many ladies 
this year have kept the gentlemen compeny in their 


* was a fall into the raging cataract. 


ery. He talked freely with the inhabitants of the place, 
and if he met any unfortunate person always relieved 
him. One day the king fell in, near the lighthouse, with 
® young man who had lost a leg, and was limping on 
crutches. It was easy to see that he had been a soldier, 
and the probability was that he had lost his leg on some 
field of battle. ‘* Where were you wounded?” asked the 
king, who saw at a glance who the man was. The sol- 
dier, not knowing to whom he spoke, answered, “ In 
Italy, sir.” “ And now what are you going todo?” “TI 
scarcely know.” ‘‘ Have you a pension?” The question 
did not appear to altogether please the soldier, and the 
king, seeing he had touched on a sore point, said that he 
had always felt great admiration for brave men, and that 
he only asked questions in the hope of being useful to 
him. ‘“ Well,” said the soldier, ‘get me a pension and 
you will render me a great service. Do that, and you 
will be a real good fellow.” ‘I will try,” said the king; 
end he told his attendant to take down the man’s ad- 
dress. The next day his majesty obtained from the 
emperor a pension for the man......One of the French 
papers has been terribly sold about the great rope-walker. 
It contains a long notice of a performance of Blondin on 
the tipe rope of Niagara, the terrible conclusion of which 
The sun, it is stated, 
came out from the clouds when he was half way across 
his rope, and dazzled, he lost his balance and fell. His 
body had not been recovered. .....The last cockney hor- 
ror in the way of a hat—a cross between Mambrino’s hel- 
met and a mandarin’s head-cover—is getting into vogue 
bere. Young America drops the etylish and cavalier 
slouch, or soft felt hat, and in his round-crown reminds 
one of a crop-eared Cromwellite ‘ The little round but- 
ton on top” looks like a mushroom sprouting from the 
mellow soil beneath......The followiog is beyond all 
number, says Punch, the most extraordinary phenome- 
non we ever read: Six ladies were enjoying themselves 
over the tea-table at Rotheram, and, by way of amuse- 
ment, they began confiding to each other in secret how 
old they were; and it was found that their united ages 
amounted to one hundred and twenty-five years. The 
most singular thing, however, is, that the daughters of 
these six ladies—and each lady had one—were in the 
next room, trying over the last new polka; and, upon 
calculating their united ages, the result revealed the as- 
tounding fact that, though not yet married, still they 
were older than their mamas by seven years, eleven 
months, and fourteen days! The mystery is still unex- 
plained; and yet we should be loth to accuse the young 
ladies, for the purpose of gaining a victory of no moment 
whatever, of having made themselves out to be older 
than they really were. .....Anangry subscriber, evident- 
ly a woman, writes that ‘it is a burning shame that, so 
long as there is a Coach-in China, our minister should be 
sent to Pekin in a box, with no chance for peekin’ out of 
it.”......A letter from Paris saye that M. Mario haz en- 
tered into an engagenent with the theatre at Madrid, and 
that Madame Grisi is going to St. Petersburgh......A 
good anecdote is told of a man named Bentley, a con- 
firmed drinker, who would never drink with a friend, or 
in public, and always bitterly denied, when a little too 
steep, even tasting liquor. One day some bad witnesses 
had concealed themselves in his room, and when the 
liquor was running down his throat, seized him, with his 
arm crooked, and his mouth open, and holding him fast, 
asked, with an air of triumph: ‘“ Ah, Bently, have we 
caught you at last? You never drink, ha!” Now ove 
would suppose that Bently would have acknowledged the 
corn; not be; with the most grave and inexpressible face, 
he calmly, and in a dignified manner, said: ‘ Gentle- 
men, my name is not Bentley!”’......There are no fewer 
than twenty theatres open in London, and if to these are 
added the concert rooms, gardens, exhibitions and enter- 
tainments, some idea may be formed of the number of 
places of amusement that the metropolis contains. .... A 
lady, whose husband had for several Sundays following, 
been jeeringly telling her that the great motive with 
women in going to church was merely to display their 


shooting excursions. They are quite keen sp . 
with sharp eyes and steady hands. One of these ladies 
lately brought down more game in a single day’s tramp 
than any of her male companions...... One of the best 
stories illustrative of tLe cool impudence of Croker is 
the following: He pretended on one occasion to set the 
Duke of Wellington right as to some details relating to 
the battle of Waterloo, when the duke shifted the con- 
versation to the subj ct of the percussion caps used in 
the army; upon which Croker again ventured to be 
jearned and contradictory. This upset the duke's pa- 
tience, and he exclaimed: ‘Come, Croker; I may not 
koow much about Waterloo, but hang it, I should know 
something about copper caps!"’...... Reader, don't you 
relish good stories of Jack Tare? Of course you do, and 
80 appreciate the following: When the brave Admiral 
Kempenfeldt, unhappily lost in the Royal George, was 
coming into port to have his ship paid off, a sailor eyed a 
gold laced velvet waistcoat, which his commander wore, 
with great earnestness, and in his best sea fashion begged 
to know who made it. The admiral perceiviog his drift, 
gave him the 'y infor and Jack went on 
shore. He forthwith applied to the admiral’s tailor, who 
went with him to buy the materials, and at last asked, 
** What will you have the back made of?” ‘Made of!” 
raid Jack, ‘‘ the same as the front, to be sure.’ The 
tailor remonstrated, but in vain; so the waistcoat was 
made and put on with an old greasy jacket over it. 
Shortly after, the admiral met his man in this curious 
dress, which occasioned him to laugh heartily; and this 
merry fit was not a little increased when Jack, coming 
up to him, lifted the bind part of his jacket, showed his 
gold-lace back, and exclaimed, “‘See here, my old boy, 
no false colore—stem and stern alike ™...... Schamyl 
having been secured, Russia is about entering upon an 
exploration of the Caucasus. We believe Schamy! is to 
be detained in Russia—but away from his native moun- 
tains and his wild warrior-life, how Jong would he exist 
—vegetate rather? He must soon die of a broken 
heart..;>...A letter from Biarritz, France, narrates the 
followiog: The king of the Belgians, during the whole 
of his stay here, was in the habit of walking out incog- 
nito, followed at a little distance by a servant out of liv- 


b ts, at last lost all patience, and said to him: 
“Then, siry | suppose the reason why you gentlemen so 
rarely come to church is because you cannot show your 
hats!”......Im the year 1793 Daniel Rowell, one of the 
pioneers of western Virginia, being pursped by Indians, 
hid his gun under a red cak log to facilitate his escape. 
Recently one of his descendants found the gun, near the 
Kanawha, after a lapse of sixty-six years. The barrel 
was not materially injured, the trigger whole, the springs 
in the proper place, heavy brass guard, muzzle-piece and 
thimble, a small box with the words * Liberty or Death ” 
engraved upon it. The muzzle of the gun had grown 
fast to a dogwood bush, and had been carried up by its 
growth about six inches from the ground .....The fa- 
mous geographer, Carl Ritter, has died at Berlin, and has 
been buried by a concourse of scientific men which was 
hardly inferior to that by which Humboldt's burial was 
honored...... An amusing affair happened lately between 
a coal dealer anda purchaser. The latter was very anx- 
ious to see that the former did not cheat him, so he (the 
purchaser) inspected the weighing of the coal himself, 
and felt perfectly satisfied that he got his full allowance, 
without any desire on the part of the coal dealer to 
“shave” Llowever, while the coal was weighing, the 
driver of the team could not help laughing, aware at the 
time that the purchaser was particular about his full 
weight in coal. The purchaser noticing the driver laugh- 
ing, asked him, when he received his coal, what it was 
all about, eo the driver told him: “ Why,” said he, 
‘‘ when your coal was weighing, you was standing on the 
scales, and was weighed with it.” * Is it possible! Why, 
I weigh nearly two hundred pounds!’ *‘ Well, sir,” 
said the driver, “‘ you are sold.’ ‘ Yes,” was the reply, 
“and I have bought myself, too.”......A canal boat 
called the Elephant recently passed through Rochester 
on her way east, with seventeen hundred barrels of flour! 
This is said to be the largest load of flour ever taken 
through the canal. A boat went down last year with 
sixteen hundred and seventy barrels......The King of 
Sardinia has sent General Bourbaki and M Erizzo, mayor 
of Cremona, a splendid stag each, killed with his majes- 
ty’s own band in the Park of Monza. He had previously 
eent one to General Garibaldi. 


Lorcign Intelligence. 


Matters in General. 

The Paris Patrie contradicts the statement that the 
sultan had ordered the suspension of the work on the 
Suez Canal, but it is nevertheless asserted that the works 
had been entirely discontinued.—It is asserted that 
France will only recall her forces from Rome when the 
form of government there renders the French no longer 
necessary.—The Times correspondent regards the recep- 
tion of Mr. Ward as a most politic stroke of the Pekin 
Cabinet, but it does not at all remove the treachery to 
the British minister.—The Friend, of China, says that, 
as the American treaty gives the United States liberty to 
tender their good offices in any difficulty with the western 
powers, Mr. Ward will soon have an opportunity of test- 
ing the virtues of this clause —The report that France 
claims 300,000,000 francs indemnity for the war from 
Piedmont, is pr i founded; the French gov- 
ernment having made advances to Piedmont before and 
during the war to the extent of 60,000,000 of francs in 
arms, provisions and money, now claims only a reim- 
bursement of that sum.—The report that Naples had 
promised military assistance to Rome is discredited, as 
the King of Naples fears an invasion of his own territo- 
ry.—The negotiations of the French in Cochin China had 
made so much progress that the French Admiral had sent 
reinforcements of trooper and gunboats to Canton —The 
Spanish Cortez had approved the bill for increasing the 
strength of the army to 100 000, with power to i 


Mazzini. 

A letter by Mazzini, addressed to Victor Emmanuel, 
privately printed, but freely circulating at Fi . 
bears date the 16th of September, and seems to confirm 
the rumor that Mazzini was there at some time or other. 
In this letter Mazzini emboldens the Kiog of Sardinia to 
seize on the whole of Italy, and make it one kingdom 
from the Alps to the sea; bidding defiance to France, 
Austria. and as many European powers as might dare to 
say aught against it. He p the king the support 
of *‘ us” all—that is, of the whole of his own republican 
party, though for himself he expresses his readiness to 
go back into the land of exile, being too far committed 
to his party, and too strongly wedded to his d ti 
convictions, to live under the sceptre of even the most 
liberal and national king. 


Frontiers of Morocco. 

It appears that the French troops concentrated on the 
frontiers of Morocco now amount to 20,000 men. They 
will be commanded by General de Martimprey in person. 
It is added that the object of the French expedition is 
the capture of Ouchda. Ouchda is a town in the pro- 
vince of Fez, situate between Malouia and the river Isly, 
at five leagues from the frontiers of Algeria. It is cele- 
brated for its cattle-market This little town, or rather 
village, of about 600 inhabitants, is the point of meet- 
ing of all the pillaging tribes who infest the French 
frontiers. 


the number 60,000 more if necessary.—The Paris corre- 
spondent of the London Times says that in addition to 
the five great powers, Sardinia, Spain, Sweden, Portugal 
Naples and Rome will be represented in the European 
Congress.—It is reported that the Emperor of Austria 
will proceed to the frontiers of Prussia and Poland, there 
to meet the Emperor of Russia.—Mr. Ward, the Ameri- 
can mioister, was courteously received at Pekin. 


A Police Case. 

A very curious police case is reported in the London 
papers—an altercation bet two gentl of fortune, 
one of them the Marquis of Meath, the other a colonel 
in the army, named Graham. The colonel had agreed to 
take the marquis’s house, Queen’s Gardens. Bayswater, 
and possession was to be given on a certain day. In the 
meantime, the colonel sent some furniture, which was 
placed in the dining room, and the key kept by the mar- 
quis. Mrs. Grabam, it seems, called at the house, and 
was not treated as she expected, which so exasperated her 
husband that the next time he met the marquis he asked 
him if he considered himeelf a gentleman. The marquis 
pleaded age for not knocking down his questioner—he is 
between seventy and eighty—but he retorted by some 
sharp words, and an appeal was made to the Marylebone 
magistrate, Mr. Lewis, who fined Colonel Graham 40s., or 
a week's imprisonment in the House of Correction, for 
using language calculated to provoke a breach of the 
peace. 


The American Envoy in Pekin. 

The Independence Belge states that according to the 
last pews received overland in Russia from Pekin, the 
minister of the United States was in that capital, where 
he was not allowed to communicate with any external 
quarters. The first preliminary ceremonials to his ad- 
mission were not yet got through. His despatches and 
credentials had been deposited at the entrance to the im- 
perial palace, in the Temple of the Sun, where they must 
remain forty days to be purified. It is only on the expi- 
ration of that time that they will be laid before the chief 
of the imperial cabinet, who will confer with his col- 
leagues on their contents, and will bring them, if there 
appears reason for doing so, to the knowledge of the 
emperor. 


Domestic Tragedy. 

Liverpool has been the scene of a frightful tragedy. 
Two uvhappy wretches, husband and wife, named Trot- 
ter, had been indulging in e ive drinking, and on 
their return home a violent quarrel took place. Trotter 
threatened to murder his wife, and drew a knife to con- 
vince her that he meant seriously to carry his threat 
into execution. The woman, however, had a knife con- 
cealed upon her person, and in an instant the weapon 
was sheathed in her husband's chest. The man was at 
once conveyed to the hospital, but he expired a few hours 
afterwards. The woman is in custody. 


The French Tenor. 

Poor, maimed Roger, the French tenor, it is affirmed, 
intends to continue his operatic career in spite of the loss 
of his arm. An ingenious manufacturer has supplied 
him with an artificial wrist and hand, which are pro- 
nounced marvellously ‘‘natural.”’ The government, 
thinking he might be glad of a dignified retirement, 
lately offered him the post of inspector of singing at the 
Grand Opera, but the offer was respectfully declined. 


Garibaldi. 

General Garibaldi bas written to the mayor of Cremona, 
requesting him to announce that he has caused a sub- 
scription to be opened for one million of francs to be 
employed in the purchase of muskets. The general 
himself has headed the subscription with 500 francs; 
and Marquis Trecei, his adjutant, has subscribed 5000 
francs. 


Vestvali. 

A French paper says that Vestvali has pleased the 
Parisians more by her personal appearance than by any 
marked excellence of voice. She has, nevertheless, the 
journalist writes, her devoted “amateurs,” and has 
secured a long and lucrative engagement at the Grand 
Opera. 

The Moors and French. 

The Moors have already placed considerable forces en 
echelon, along the French frontiers. As yet they have 

ined on the defensive. but it is strongly suspected 


by the French generals that they will shortly depart 
rom that system. 


Schamyl. 
A telegram in the Nord says: ‘“‘ Schamyl and his son 
were ted to the Emp Alexander at Tchougoniey 


on the 27th of September. The emir was much moved 
by the great kind of the emperor. After assisting at 
a military review, he returned on the 28th to the Kharkov 
to be present at a ball given in his honor.” 


Death in the Vat. 

Mention was lately made of the death of a man at 
Anse, not far from Bordeaux, owing to the noxious gas 
arising from grapes in fermentation. At two other 
places, in the same neighborhood, Sousans and 8t. 
Julien, three men have similarly, within a short time, 
lost their lives. 


A Savage Hyena. 

A hyeva which was exhibited at Warsaw, Poland, late- 
ly managed to escape, and killed about twenty persons. 
It was not until it had held entire supremacy of the sur- 
rounding couotry for six days that the animal was 
finally overcome by the poor rustics. 


Police Library. 

The police of France have a library of nearly five 
hundred volumes, which contains an alphabetical index 
of all the great rogues in that country for nearly one 
hundred and fifty years. 


The French Imperial Guard. 
Napoleon III. is raising up La Garde Imperiale to 
600,000 men. 


> 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Tue Harvest or Love. By Mivnre 8. Davis, author of 
**Marion Lester.” Boston: A. Tompkins, 38 and 4u 
Cornhill. 

This story is earnest and womanly in its tone, with a 
mora] whose tender significance pervades the entire work, 
giviog us pleasant assurance that the kindly, Joving 
spirit of the book is also the real spirit and iospiration of 
the author. It is a pleasing and profitable book for the 
fireside circle, and a valuable acquisition to the Sabbath 
school library. 


Tar Per or tae Setriement. A 
By the author of *‘ Home Life.” 
kios, 38 and 40 Cornhill. 

In commendation of this yey etory of western 
life, we need only mention that it is the graceful 
pen of our esteemed contributor, Mra. ©. A. Soule. The 
pleasure and interest counected with its perusal is en- 
hanced by the knowledge that much of its graphic detail 
is trom the actual experience of the author's daily life. 
The book is bound in a neat and attractive form, uniform 
with “The Harvest of Love,” and, together with this, 
constitutes part of a very pleasant and valuable series, 
published by Mr. Tompkins, called the * Home Circle 
Library.” 


A History or rat Waic Party. By B McKixtey Orms- 
BY. Boston: Crosby, Nichols & Co. lvol. 12mo. 
We advice all persons interested in politics to read at- 

tentively the * Llistory of the Whig Party; not because 

it is the history of the whig party, nor even (as it really 
is) a history cf all the principal parties that have ever 
existed in the United States, but because, as a book, sta- 
tistical. historical, logical, philosophical, and in all re- 
spects vaiuable, it deserves to be read. Talent, research 
and labor have been liberally expended upon the work. 

A sufficient guaranty of its wortn exists in the publish- 

ers’ names, and we trust it will be universally read. 


Tuearricats: or, Winter Evenings’ Entertain- 
ment. New York: Dix & Fitzgerald. 15mo. pp. 171. 
A very clever book, full of Acting Proverbs, Actiog 

Charades, Musica) Burlesques, Tableaux, Vivants, etc., 

furmiog an exhaustless supply of amusement for little 

parties aod family gatherings. For sale by G. W. Uot- 
trell, 36 Cornhill, Boston. 


Tue Sza or Ice: or, The Arctic Adventurers. By Psrcr 
B. Joun. Boston: Mayhew & Baker. Il8mo. 
pp. 243. 1859. 

This very clever story bas much of the fascination that 
renders ** Robinson Crusoe” the delight of millions. It 
is exceedingly well done, and the scenes described, those 
visited by Parry and Franklin, are drawn with fidelity to 
nature. The work is beautifully illustrated, and ope we 
can heartily recommend. 


of Prairie Lend. 
ton: A. Tomp- 


Tae Conner CuppoarD. Illustrated by 1000 
By the author of “ Enquire Within.” 
Dick & Fitagerald. 

An excellent compilation, embracing a multitude of 
“things not generally known,” “ things that ought to 
be known,” and * things worth knowing,” systemati- 
cally arranged, and indexed so that the reader can find 
whatever he wants instantly. For sale by U. W. Cot- 
trell, 36 Cornhill. 


Lizzie Guexn, or, The Trials of a Seamstress. By T. 8. 

Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Bros. 

Mr. Arthur is always successful in his delineation of 
domestic scenes and the struggles and trials of humble 
life. He always awakens interest because he deals with 
the world around us and with vicissitudes that are or 
may be common to all of us. The present story is one of 
his best. For sale by Shepard, Ulark & Brown, 110 
Washington Street 


Engravings. 
New York: 
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Teams ror ADVERTISING.— Twenty-five cents per 
line. Advertisements must be sent in two weeks in ad- 
vance of the period of their publication, as our large 
edition occupies fourteen days in printing. Address 
M. M. BALLOU, Publisher and Proprietor. 
No. 22 Winter Street. 


SAXE’S NEW VOLUME, 


TICKNOR & FIELDS 


HAVE NOW READY 


THE MONEY KING, 


AND OTHER POEMS, 


BY JOHN G. SAXE. 
With a New Portrait on Steel. 
One volume, 16mo........... 75 cents. 


For sale by all Booksellers, or mailed by the Publishers 
on receipt of price. 


A CHANCE FOR GREAT BARGAINS, 


THE CHOICEST STOCK OF 
English and American Books 


‘ever offered in this city, must be reduced, and is now 
offered for a few days 
AT COST, 
This offers a rare opportunity to all to replenish their 
libraries, or lay the foundation for one. 
All are invited to call and examine the stock. 


A. K. LOBING, 
No. 13 Winter Street. 


LADD, WEBSTER & Co. 
FAMILY 
SEWING MACHINES. 


ESSRS. LADD, WEBSTER & Co., invite attention 

to their “‘ Premium” Family Sewing Machines, as 

being the best in point of strength, durability, and per- 

fection of stitch of any now offered to the public. Since 
the first of September, 1859, they have obtained the 


FIRST PREMIUM OVER ALL OTHERS 


At every fair where their machines have been on exhibi- 
tion, among which may be mentioned 


THE STATE FAIRS OF = 


NEW YORK..............+ at Albany. 
PENN3YLVANIA.............. Philadelphia, 
MARYLAND. Baltimore. 
ALABAMA......... at Mobile. 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE. ........... at New York City 
DAUPHIN COUNTY FAIR...... ..2..at Harrisburg, Pa. 
ALLEGHANY COUNTY FAIR......... at Pittsburg, Pa. 
CUMBERLAND COUNTY FAIR.........at Carlisle, Pa. 
LUZERNE COUNTY FAIR..........at Wilkesbarre, Pa 
LYCOMING COUNTY FAIR....... at Williamsport, Pa. 
FAYECTE COUNTY FAIR........... at Lexington, Ky. 
BOURBON COUNTY FAIR............... at Paris, Ky. 


SEABOARD AGRICULTURAL FAIR. ...at Norfolk, Va. 


500 Broadway New Werk. 
(Nearly opposite 8t. Nicholas Hotel) 

820 Chestnut Strect........... Philadelphia. 

202 Baltimore 


PIANOS AND MELODEONS 
TO LET. 


TT" subscribers would call the attention of the pub- 
lic to thrir large stock of 
PIANO FORTES, MELODEONS, 

BRASS and other MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, which 
they have to let at prices varying from 83 to $15 per 
quarter, comprising instruments of the best makers and 
various styles. 

The large number of instruments from which a selec- 
tion can be made renders a visit to our establishment 
desirable to those who would hire or purchase. 


RUSSELL & TOLMAN, 
291 Washington Strect, Beston, 
Music Publishers and Dealers, Importers of Musical In- 
#truments of every description. Sole Agents in the New 
Eogland States fur G. A PRINCE & CO.’8 celebrated 

MELODEONS and ORGAN HARMONIUMS. 


BAKER'S PREMIUM CHOCOLATE. 
W. BAKER & Coe.’s 


Amentcan, Faencn, Homa@oparaic,anp Vania 
Caocotats, Preparep Cocoa, Broma, Cocoa Pasts, 
Cocoa Sticks, SoLuste Homa@opataic Drere- 
tic Cocoa, Cocoa Crackep Cocoa, 


Celebrated as nutritive, salutary and delicious beverages, 


For more than three-fourths of a century, are manufac- 
tured from Cocoa of the finest quality, and warranted 
superior to any other Cocoa Preparations made in the 
United States. As nourishment for children. invalids. 
and persons in health, and as substitutes for Tea and 
Coffee in Nervous and Dyspeptic cases. they are invaluable 
and recommended by the most eminent physicians. 

For sale by their agents, D. C. Murray, New York ; 
Wa. 8. Grant, Philadelphia; T. V. Brundige, Baltimore ; 
Kennett, Dudley & Co., Cincinnati; and by Grocers 

WALTER BAKER & Co., 
sept2i tf Dorchester. Mass. 


yo MUSIC bound at this Office, neat and cheap, 
and returned tx one week. 


COCOAINE, 
FLORIMEL, 
KALLISTON, 
ORIENTAL TOOTH WASH, 
BURNETT’S FLAVORING EXTRACTS, 
Jonas Whitcomb’s Asthma Remedy. 


JOSEPH BURNETT & Co., PROPRIETORS, 
BOSTON. 


JONAS WHITCOMB’S 


REMEDY FOR 


ASTH MA 


Is worthy the attention of all who suffer from this dis- 
tressing complaint. 

The late JONAS WHITCOMB, of Boston, visited Eu- 
rope a few years since for the benefit of his health, which 
was much impaired by frequent attacks of 


SPASMODIC ASTHMA. 


While in Germany an eminent physician became inter- 
ested in his case and promised him relief. He followed 
the treatment ordered, and to his surprise and joy his 
asthma almost entirely disappeared. He procured the 
receipt which had accomplished so much for him, brought 
it with him to this country, and it became the property 
of the present proprietors. 

It contains no poi or injuri properties what- 
ever, and an infant may take it with perfect safety. 


Letter froma nD in Newburyport, Mass. 
ASTHMA ! 
Asthma! 


Newsuryport, Feb. 25, 1856. 
Messrs. ne co Burnett & Co.,—It is now nearly twel 
months sioce I received the first bottle of your valuabi 


Fire-Proof Desk, 


DESK SAFE. 

MARLAND’S 
PATENT 
FIRE-PROOF 
SAFE 


WAREHOUSE, 
32 School Street, 
BOSTON. 


M. B. BIGELOW 


AND 


ANSON HARDY. 


NEW EDITION 
or THE 


BIOGRAPHY OF HOSEA BALLOU, 


WRITTEN BY HIS YOUNGEST SON, 


MATURIN M. BALLOU. 


4 i steady demand which this valuable work has met 
with, from the first week of its publication, speaks 
more for its intrinsic merit than any review could do. 
It is a worthy monument, reared by a filial hand. to-the 
memory of one whom a whole denomination delighted to 
honor. The Biography commences with the boyhood of 
the subject, and brings him step by step. and year by 
year, to the close of his long and useful life. The labors 
of faith, of mental culture, of physical endurance, and 
of public application, are thoroughly delineated. 


The following notices of the work will exhibit the spirit 
with which it has been received by good judges: 

“Mr. Maturin M. Ballou has discharged his filial task 
in a most able and acceptable manner; with unaffected 
candor, and no disposition to magnify his mission.”— 
Boston Evening Transcript. 


‘* The writer bas aimed to let his father become, as far 


medicine for the cure of the AstaMma. 

IT am now satisfied that my relief from one of the most 

most distressing, and most unrelenting dis- 

rs that ever afflicted a human being, is to be attrib- 
uted wholly to this Remedy. For thirteen years 1 suf- 
fered with the asthma, and it grew upon me in severity, 
until in 1853 and 1854 I was obliged, for months together, 
to sleep in my chair; and the least active exercise would 
bring on a paroxysm oftentimes so severe that I could 
not move an inch for hours. 

From the time I took the first dose of your ‘“‘ Remedy ” 
to the present hour, I have not had a bad attack, and 
now my system is so free from it, that the most active 

ise and seldom has any other effect than 

to slightly restrict the lungs. Your medicine soon dis- 

is that rensation, and I can safely claim a general re- 

from the tormentor. Please accept my gratitude 

for as blessing, and believe me, 
ith great respect, your obedient servant, 

J. H. BRAGDON. 


Prepared by JOSEPH BURNETT & Co., Boston, and 
sold by all Druggists. One Dollar per Bottle. 


Burnett’s Cocoaine. 
Burnett's Cocoaine. 
Barnett’s Cocoaine. 


Premature Loss or tae Harr, which is so common 
now-a-days, may be entirely prevented by the use of 
Burnett's Cocoaine. 1t has been used in thousands of 
cases where the hair was coming out in handsfal, and has 
never failed to arrest its decay, and to promote a healthy 
and vigorous growth. It is at the same time unrivalled 
as a dressing for the hair. A single application will ren- 
der it soft and glossy for several days. 


Prepared by JOSEPH BURNETT & Co., Boston, and 
for sale by dealers generally at 50 cts.a bottle. novl2 2w 


DR. WISTAR’S BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY. 


as possible, his own biographer; and wherever the patri- 
arch himself speaks, there is wonderful consistency, in 
the modesty, humility, and plainness of expression.” — 
Ladies’ Repository, Boston. 

“It is a fortunate circumstance, that the work is writ- 
ten by one who knew the subject of it at home.”— Rev. 
O. A. Skinner. 

‘The author has s0 admirably rmed his work. as 
to present the full proportions of father’s character.” 
— Rev. G. W. Montgomery. 

‘It is from the pen of Maturin M. Ballou, editor of 
Ballou’s Pictorial, and evinces a fine taste and great dis- 
crimination.”"— Boston Evening Gazette. 

‘ Few writers have better understood the true aim of 
ety than our author, as shown by this work.” 
—Rev. A. A. Miner. 


“The style of the author is smooth, cultivated, end 
finished; no straining after highly-wrought, flowery die- 
tion, and no descending to lightness or frivolity.”— 
New York Ch. Ambassador. 

“The work is history, faithful narrative, graphically, 
and truly recorded.”— Olive Branch. 

‘Those who have heard ‘ Father Ballou’ discourse, or 
who have read his sterling works, will be sure to obtain 
the present publication. It is accompanied with an ex- 
cellent engraving of the good man.”— Boston Bee. 

‘* The Biography is recorded in a lucid, easy and natu- 
ral style, at times radiant with flashes of that eloquence 
which characterized ‘the old man eloquent,’ the elo- 
quence of simplicity, the voice of nature, and the out- 
gushing of feeling.”—Rev C. F. Le Fevre. 

* The p t volume embodies the his of his pub- 
lic, as well as his private trials. The gist of his doctrines 
and preaching is here set forth in a manner as creditable 
to the biographer, as suitable to the excellence of the 
venerable subject.”’— Boston Post. 

“ The biographer is well known as one of the most vig- 
orous and successful writers connected with the Boston 
press, and the present volume will add much to his weil- 
earned reputation.”’— Boston Daily Advertiser. 

** We seem to see him in this book, as he appeared to us 
in life.—a man of a mild, gentle, unassuming, benevolent 
disposition, with the simplicity of a child, and the wis- 
dom of a sage.”’— Vermont Ch. Repository. 


The reader will find himself loth to lay the book aside 
until he shall have finished it, after reading a few con- 
secutive pages. By addressing a line, post paid, to the 


T= invaluable remedy is known by the th d 
who have used it to be the best and most reliable 
a for the speedy relief and certain cure of every 


PULMONARY COMPLAINT, 


Such as Covens, Cotps, Hoarsentss, Broncurtis, Sore 
Turoat, Quinsy, Croup, Waoorpine Coven, 
not excepting even ConsuMPrTION. 


From the Nashua Gazette, Sept. 22, 1859. 


A Remepy tHat 1s A Remepy —The season is fast ap- 
proaching when all of us wiil be liable to, and most of 
us affected by, some form of cough, cold, or other pul- 
monary complaint. Of all diseases, those which fasten 
themselves on the throat, lungs or chest, should claim 
i diate attention, as neglect of the slightest cough 
often leads to fatal results. The remedy for all these 
troubles is found in Dr. Wistar’s Balsam of Wild Cherry. 
It is truly a balsam with ‘‘ healing on its wings.” The 

fid in itis g laod uni 1, and there is no 
medicine of any kind within our knowledge which has 
gained so many friends by virtue of experience of its 
healing merits, as this well known and highly appre- 
ciated Balsam. 

The genuine Balsam is prepared only by SETH W. 


Fow & Co., Boston, and sold by Druggists and 
Dealers EVERYWHERE. , 


JAUNDICE, 
HTS yellow coloration of the ekin is characteristic of 
an increased secretion of bile, or of its passage into 
the blood, in consequence of some obstruction in the cir- 
culation of the liver. Being itself bat & symptom, the 
cause must be attacked in the central diseased organ; 
andample experience proves that the PERUVIAN RU 
acts in a wonderful manner in stimulating the liver to 
the proper performance of its duty 


P . and enclosing one dollar, the book, containing 
an accurate steel likeness of the subject, will be sent, 
free of postage, to any part of the United States. For 
sale, wholesale and retail, by the publisher. 

A. TOMPKINS, 
No 38 Cornhill, Boston. 


AUTUMN AND WINTER FASHIONS 


FOR 


GENTLEMEN. 


We have goods particularly designed for the 
Inverness Cape Coat, Cape Surteut, and 
Box Overcoat. 

Atso— CASTOR BEAVERS, KANE, ESQUIMAUX, 
AND PETERSBURG COATINGS. 

Beautiful Goods, made ESPECIALLY for Matched 
Pants, and Vests, and Entire Suits. 


Extra Superfine Black Goods, for Dress Suits, and 
& great variety of Novelties, very stylish for street wear. | 


SUPERB PATTERNS OF 
DRESSING-GOWN GOODS. 


Our garmerts will be sold at the LoWEsT CASH PRICES 
at which choice goods can be afforded. 


JACOBS & DEANE, 
MERCHANT TAILORS, 


NO. 21 COURT STREET. oct29 4w 


A CURIOSITY 
FOR EVERYBODY. 


THE ILLUSTRATED SCRAP-BOOK, 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


HIS is a most curious and original work, containing 

Hunprep Pictures upon every conceivable sub- 
ect of everyday life, wit, humor, pathos, uatural his- 
tory, scenery in all quarters of the globe, nationalities, 
types of character, famous architecture, portraits of no- 
ted individuals of both sexes; and in short, an inexhaus- 
tible resort for study aod amusement for old and young. 


THIS REAL NOVELTY 
is for sale at all of the periodical depots for 
TWENTY-FIVE CENTS PER COPY! 


(O™ Sent, postage paid, to any part of the country, on 
the receipt of twenty five cents in postage stamps or sliver. 


PUBLISHED BY 
JOHN J. DYER & Co., 
sept 2 tf 85 School Street, Boston. 


NEW COOKING RANGE. 


F those requiring Ranges will thoroughly examine my 
Double Oven Range, patented January. 1859, they 
will see such important and perfect arrangements of self- 
regulating flues around the oven (causing the ovens to 
bake quick and perfectly even, without the usual vexa- 
tious complication of dampers). together with unparal- 
leled economy in fuel, superior fine heavy castings, and 
thorough workmanship, and such flattering testimony 
from large number of Ranges in use, that not one 
housekeeper in a hundred will be likely to use any other 
Range at any price. as it costs as much to set, and twice 
as much to , & poor Range as it does A variety 
of sizes. with or without water backs and hot air fixtures, 
to be seen and obtained at my store, 99 and 101 Black- 
stone Street, or at my foundry at Manefield, Mass. Also 
a large assortment of my Cone Furnaces, now in general 
use, and which have proved to be the best apparatus for 
thoroughly heating and ventilating buildings in this 
country. octl6 8w GARDNER CHILSON. 


The Musical Mirror. 


NEW Volume of Instructions in Vocal Music for 
Schools and Classes. By Sireno B. Phipps. Price, 
fifty cents. 
Published by OLIVER DITSON & Co., 
277 WASHINGTON STREET. 


j ORTH THINKING OF.—Many of our readers 

and subscribers have quite a collection of maga- 
zines, sheet music, pamphlets, arfd the like, lying about 
their rooms in the most unavailable form. Now to dou- 
ble their value, to preserve them, and to make them con- 
venient for use and ornamental to your apartments. you 
have only to place them together, send to our office by 
express, or hand them in personally, and they will be 
bound up in any desired style, at the lowest rates, and 
returned to you in one week. A valuable collection of 
books is accumulated in a little while by this means, at 
an extremely trifling cost. 

M. M. BALLOU, Publisher 


No. 22 Winter Street. 


y~ R—If you want employment that will pay, 
take anagency. Satisfaction guaranteed. Address, 
with stamp for particulars. 

novl2 8w 8. M. MYRICK & Co , Lynn, Mass. 


HE FLAG OF OUR UNION.—Tbis is the best 

miscellaneous weekly paper in the country, contain- 
ing more ORIGINAL matter than any other. It keeps its 
readers fully informed upon all the topics of the day. be- 
sides furnishing novelettes, tales, sketches. biographies, 
adventures, foreign and domestic news. wit and humor, 
and poetic s. Sent by mail for S23 a year, and for 
sale everyw for FouR CENTS per copy. 
M. M. BALLOU. Boston, Maes. 


JOHNSONS IMPROVED 
DOUBLE THREAD 


FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 


VHE Subscriber would reapectfully invite all in search 
1 of a Superior Machine fer 


FAMILY USE, 


to call and examine this new and elegant Machine. It 
is very simple in its construction, not liable to get out 
of order, and is almost moiseless in its operation. 


Every Machine fully Warranted. 


Cc. 8. CUSHMAN, Agent, 
octl5 3m 13 Bow, Boston. 


SEA FOAM PIPES, 
From the most popular manufacturers in Vienna. Also 
MEERSCHAUM CIGAR TUBES, 

, in Cases, 

FRENCH WOOD PIPES, 


and a large variety of Smoking Tobacco. 
MOUNTING AND REPAIRING DONE AT SHORT NOTICE. 
F. BROWN, Apothecary, 
tf 68 Washington, corner State St , Boston. octl5 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


A RICH BANKER’S HOUSE AT ADJIMIR. 
Among the cities of India, whose origin is lost 
in the mists of antiquity, Adjimir, in the vicinity 


of Benares, holds a prominent place. Built in | 


the midst of a vast and fertile plain, and on the 


banks of a beautiful lake, it was at one time the | 


capital of a rich and powerful state, and all 
seemed to conspire to enhance its prosperity and 
grandeur. Even now, though the province of 
which it is the chief city has fallen into dissolu- 
tion and decay, Adjimir retains numerous 
traces of its ancient splendor. The “ House of 
a Rich Banker,” which we this week engrave, is 
a curious specimen of the by-gone magnificence 
of Adjimir. It would be difficult to find a more 
imposing combination of richness and elegance 
than is found in the facade and its ornaments. 


The banker’s house appears to have been built | 


during the latter part of the last century, but on 
a model of a far remoter date. The construction 
is in that strange Oriental composite style, the 
bizarre yet graceful mixture of 
the Hindoo with the Arabic 
architectural manner which pre- 
vaiis throughout Bengal. Thus 
the oriel windows, the crene- 
lated ogives, the trellised and 
arabesqued panel-work, belong 
essentially to Arabic art, while 
the pagoda-like roofs which sur- 
mount the different stories are 
purely Hindoo or rather Bhud- 
dist ; for architecture and relig- 
ion are found in intimate alli- 
ance in Paganism as in Chris- 
tianity; and the carved and 
projecting roofs find their apoth- 
eésis in the bell-decorated many- 
storied pagodas of China. The 
separate roofs, or rather bulks, of 
the mansion whose exterior we 
are endeavoring to describe, are 
the resort of the sacred pigeons, 
vast numbers of which interest- 
ing birds scatter their varied 
plumage over the housetops and 
streets of Adjimir, and are 
treated with the greatest respect 
and veneration by the public. 
Thousands ot pigeons are to be 
found in all the towns of the 
Rajpootana, imparting to them 
a most zemarkable and charac- 
teristic Appearance, and every- 
where the birds are treated with 
the same superstitious respect. 
It is difficult, without inquiry, 
to discover the germ whence 
sprang among the Brahmins, 
Mahometans, or the Bhud- 
dists of India the tradition which 
has placed under the mgis of re- 
ligion the pretty birds which we 
utilitarians of the West were 
in the habit, prior to the estab- 
lishment of electric telegraphs, 
of employing as message car- 
riers; which we are unsenti- 
mental enough to eat and infin- 
itely relish, stewed ; and. whieh 
we esteem as most succulent 
dainties when baked in a pie 
dish with half a pound of juicy 
steak beneath, some hard boiled 
eggs between, a dozen native 
oysters on the top, and a flak 
crust surmounting all; whi 
we are idle enough to breed with 
reference to some silly phase of 
the “fancy,” and cruel enough 
to shoot at with guns from 
“traps.” Pigeons are equally 
sacred among the Russians. 
They are terrible annoyances to 
the rapid droschky drivers of 
St. Petersburgh and Moscow, 
fiying as they do with jaunty in- 
difference between the legs of 
of the skittish horses. Their 
great resort in the capital is the 
roof of the Kesan Church, where 
they literally swarm. In the 
provincial towns they areas nu- 
merous ; and an orthodox Rus- 
sian would as soon think of eat- 
ing a pigeon, as an English a 
riculturist would dream of kill- 
ing a robin-red-breast ; but the 
semi hothouse civilization of St. 
Petersburghaffords some ground 
for dark rumors that we have 
heard to the effect that compote 
de pigeons is a dish not wholly 
unknown at Dominique’s restau- 
rant on the Nevski. Itis along 
flight even for a carrier pigeon from the Nova 
and the Neva to the Ganges and the Jumna; yet 
there are stranger flights, stranger antitheses of 
time, and space, and style, and manner, to be 
found in this same Empire of Ind. The mansion 
of the Hindoo Shroff, with its arabesques, its 
gilded lattices, its strange grotesque ornaments, 
its multi-colored cornices, its striped verandahs, 
its shady courtyards, with tesselated pavements 
and purling fountains in the midst, its cool dark 
rooms, w on rich carpets or sweet-smelling 
mats, the dark-eyed beauties of the zenana sit 
uffing the fragrant herb to the music of the 
ahs’ bubbling sound, their plump dusky 
forms shrouded in airy muslins, their little bare 
feet peeping from jewelled bangles; the lazy, 
did, effeminate Oriental house, with its hosts 
of white-clad servants, its elephants at the gate, 
and its huge savage vegetation growing around, 
may have for its very next neighbor, a white- 
washed barrack—where her majesty’s fighti 
33d are living in an atmosphere of pipe-clay. 


| 


| 


| 


WHAT SHALL I STUDY? 

Is a question which is frequently proposed to 
us by young men who are sensible of their defi- 
ciencies in education. The most of those who 
propound this require a practical 
answer. Their everyday life suggests innumer- 
able questions which in the case of their co- 
prentices or in that of young men in their walk 
of life, appear to be solved with more readiness 
and skill than they are able to bring to bear. 
They desire to be guided to as short and direct a 
path as possible, which can enable them to make 
their way through the difficulties which beset 
them. 

In endeavoring to answer the interrogatory 
which we have placed as the caption of this arti- 
cle, let us premise that in this age of books there 
is too much dissipation which goes under the 
name of reading and study—we mean that too 
many people, and especially the young, resort to 
books us mere matters of amusement, intending 


latter can be remedied by the physician, if he can 
but moderate the appetite of the patient and con- 
fine him to digestible food, but the former is sel- 
dom or never cured. The difficulty in the case 
is, that those who read many things suppose that 
thereby they acquire learning, whereas the abor- 
tive attempts they make to apply what they have 
acquired, in their everyday life, demonstrate to 
every observer, and ought to prove to themselves, 
that they have been pursuing a course of indi- 
gestible reading. 

Asking those who make the inte: ry with 
which we commenced, to correct the disease 
which we have noticed, if they are subject thereto, 
we proceed to reply to the interrogatory—what 
shall I study? First, those branches which are 
immediately connected with the pursuits of your 
business life. If you are a mechanic do not neg- 
lect the mathematical branches which enter into 

our avocation, and further cultivate your taste 
y hard study of the beautiful as represented by 
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therewith to pass a pleasant hour, but with no de- 
sign of cherishing in the memory the facts pre- 
sented, and without allowing their judgments to 
act upon the deductions of the author. 

This process invariably enervates the mind, 
when pursued exclusively, and after awhile it 
destroys all taste for acquiring solid information, 
and makes study an impossibility. It is merely 
dissipation in letters, and, like all other dissipa- 
tion, it enfeebles him or her who is subject to it. 
It is not reading, in the true sense of the word, 
much less is it study. That which is perused is 
not, properly speaking, read until it is digested, 
and whoever crams himself with books, the con- 
tents of which he has not properly digested, is 
very much like the man who overloads his stom- 
ach with a variety of dishes which the stomach 
cannot dispose of. In the latter case we may 
say that the individual becomes diseased, and we 
call his diseased condition dyspepsia. This is 
bad enough, but mental d ja is much worse, 


and much more common than physical. The 


HOUSE OF A RICH BANKER AT ADJIMIR, INDIA. 


writers on wsthetics. The progress of the arts 
demands of every mechanic who aspires to be 
eminent, that he shall have a quick and keen ap- 
reciation of form, size, and color, and as to the 
ast named, that he shall be able to recognize har- 
mony at once. Nature, of course, makes one 
man more skilful than another in all these ; but 
any one can improve himself much more than he 
supposes. One thing is particularly demanded, 
vis., attention, and, at the outset, to the most 
trivial things. When you have established a 
habit of quick and comprehensive observation, 
you may to an extent neglect the details, and 
then only will you know what details can be 
safely neglected. 

If you are in the mercantile class, you must 
understand arithmetic and book-keeping, as well 
as human natare, and the laws of demand and 
supply. The branches of geography, political 
economy, exchanges, and the commercial sys- 
tems of the world will necessarily force them- 
selves upon your attention, and you must study, 


not ma | read, the best authors upon these sub- 
jects. e would give r oop a list of them, but 
any educated friend in ——- you have 
chosen, can refer you to such as your present ad- 
vance would make profitable for you. 

Assuming that = have not neglected the 
branches which we have thus far recommended, 
we then advise an acquaintance with our general 
and local history, particularly with the institu- 
tions of our country. Not that these are essen- 
tial to the industrial avocation you have entered, 
but they are essential to your wellbeing in life 
and to your reception and welcome in intelligent 
society. If, besides attending to what we have 


| suggested, you have a natural proclivity toward 
| any one of the sciences, cultivate that, mindful 


at the same time, not to be so absorbed in it as to 
interfere with the business or profession upon 
which you depend for support. This last con- 
sideration will guard you against intemperance 


| in reading, which is nearly as bad as any other 


species of intemperance.—New- 
buryport Herald. 


INDIAN CORN. 

An intelligent article in the 
Cincinnati Gazette discusses the 
a of the nativity of In- 

ian corn, or maize, which was 
one of the subjects before the 
American Scientific Association 
at Springfield. It will be rec- 
ollected, perhaps, that Dr. J H. © 
Gibbon read a paperinwhichhe | 
contended that maize was not 
solely a native of America, but 
was also the product of Asia 
and Africa. He contended that 
it was known to the Egyptians, 
and that the manna which is 
said to have fallen from heaven 
for the sustenance of the Israel- 
ites, was maize, which did not 
literally rain down, but which 
was found along the way. The 
article in the Gazette contends 
that maize is a native of Amer- 
ica alone, and cites the evidence 
of Dr. Pickering, who says: 
“Whether the maize was intro- 
duced into Egypt from the East 
or West, I have met with no ev- 
idence that the plant existed in 
the country prior to the discov- 
ery of America.” The writer 
also cites the evidence of Liv- 
ingstone and Barth in proof of 
the fact that maize was not found 
in Africa, and contends that it 
was not known in Europe until 
1332. Admitting that maize 
might have found its way to 
Japan across the Pacific, the ar- 
ticle says: “The points may 
be considered scttled by positive 
testimony, that maize is a native 
of America, and that it is not a 
nativeof Europe, Ourinquiry, 
therefore, is confined to Asia 
and Africa. Still it is impor- 
tant to observe that in Asia and 
Africa were the first settlements 
of mankind, and of them we 
have by far the earliest and most 
authentic testimonies, to say 
nothing of those memorable 
monuments on which is in- 
scribed much of the domestic 
manners and history of the an- 
cients. If then the civilization 
of Asia and Africa knew any- 
thing of Indian corn, or pota- 
toes, or buckwheat, or turkeys, 
is it possible that no evidence of 
them should exist in those his- 
tories or monuments? There- 
fore it is that we consider the 
negative evidence as completely 
overwhelming. It is made con- 
clusive by being entirely excla- 
sive. Let us turn tothe Mosaic 
account—the rains of Nineveh 
and the monuments of Egypt. 
We find evidence of the exist- 
ence of barley, and wheat, and 
beans, and onions, and lentils, 
but where is there any evidence 
of maize or potatoes? Indian 
corn is one of the most remark- 
able and easily described plants 
known, and yet all ancient hi-- 
tory is silent on its existence. 
Where is the evidence? Wheat 
was found among the mummies. 
The entire absence of any sort 
of evidence is, to our mind, conclusive of the 
question. 

“But this is not all. The early classic ages 
of Greece and Rome had intelligent writers on 
agriculture, and Rome brought from Africa a 
large portion of her supplies. Now, if Carthage, 
or Egypt, or Assyria, had ever known or heard 
of Indian corn, would these writers have been to- 
tally silent on sointeresting a plant? Nor is this 
all. De Goguet, a learned French writer on the 
origin of arts and sciences, has collected all that 
the ancient writers say, and all that tradition as- 
serted of ancient agriculture, and not one word 
is there about Indian corn. There is additional 
significance given to the fact, that wherever In- 
dian corn is introduced, it is an important plant. 
It is not a thing to be overlooked ; and_vyet all 
ancient history is silent in regard to it. We con- 
clude, therefore, with Doctor Pickering, that 
there is no evidence of the existence of this plant 

rior to the discovery of — 
New Yorker. 
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